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RESEARCH ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
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LEONARD 


Docror LYMAN’s Summary of Investigations in Composition just is 


the University of Chicago Press, offers an essential starting point 


discussion of the present state of English research It gives an 


rable resume of everything that has been done in this branch of the 


subject to date. Dr. Gray’s Summary of Investigations in Reading. 


W included such studies in the literature field as were then available. 


presented the situation then with reference to other aspects of English. 


e purpose of the present article is to present an analysis of the re 


search Situation as depicted in current and unpublished investigations. 


It is apparent that a great deal of research bearing on the teaching 


of English, going on in various places, particularly in universities and 


research bureaus, is never adequately reported. Because of the 


e value of this material, the National Council of Teachers of 


English commissioned the writer to spend seven weeks in travel to as 


ny research centers as he could reach, collecting information about 


vestigations relative to the teaching of English. The value of the trip 


s perhaps in part indicated by the fact that over three hundred studies 


were listed under the headings: Classroom Procedure. Course of Study, 


Tests and Measurements, Reading, Literature, English Usage. and Com- 


position, Grammar, and Spelling. 


The list itself indicates wide and varied activity, with a good deal of 


duplication, which should be clearly distinguished from codperative study 


of a problem, or from the re-checking of conclusions reached in earlier 


nvestigations. 


The value of the material collected may be indicated by a few ex- 


amples. Several important studies specifically support Dr. Ashbaugh’s 


finding that pupils’ out-of-school writing shows no improvement,’ and 


Ashbaugh, E. J. ‘‘Non-School English of High-School Studer ts,’’ Journal of 
Educational Research. May, 1927), pp. 307-313. 
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" clear evidence that English teaching as now practiced is 1 
e results so econfidenth ated in the usual hopeful lists 
\ milar to Dn Ashbaugh’s mad by Mrs. V Wel 
r mh at the niver liv Wisconsin almost precise 
indings. Dr. William L. Connor of the Cleveland 
gave tl same Enelish tests to 1000 seventh-o 
de} | } schon i Seniors The esulting s 
ased proficieney grade by grade in each test I 
y thes es more closely, Dr. Connor discovered the 
‘4 100 best se vent} erad rs did as well on every test as tl : 
hool senio} Six years of English teaching in high sel 
; ttle or nothine save eliminate the non academie pupils 
\ltogether, such evidence puts upon English teachers the burde 
, that their present practices are defensible, and should be of g 
it ng them up to give more ttention to scientifie 
= What we have learned about the teaching and testing of cor 
n partieularly, and about reaching our usually announced object 
. , wition and in terature. 1s both incomplete and too littl 
ton th “ ider. The need of further research in these fields w 
he diseussed later in this article 
r} ie of vocabulary tests upon words out of context is ser 
tioned by another study of Cor nor’s,* in which no significant 
, tion was discovered between the scores in such tests and a 
tandard reading test Even more serious doubt was east 
tudv at George Washington University. She made a corre! 
tween the number of books pupils had read voluntarily during the s 
with ¢ respective pupils’ rankings on her literature test. whic] 
most entirely factual. Though she found a correlation of 40 wit 
the total number of books read, she found practically no correlation w 
he number of books of reasonably good literature when she had t! 
t the obviouslv worthless. 
\ half dozen studies at various points, notably Dr. Mary C. Bure! 


Ket 


iuver 


inford University, since published*, and that of Dr. Koos and 


at the University of Minnesota, will undoubtedly hasten 


revision of reading lists and placement of literature in the 


ch Bulletin No. 72, Board of Edueation, Cleveland. Ohio 
¢ Psychology Monograph, XIV, Nos. 2 and 3, Aug.-Sept., 1928 
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4 half dozen studies on this subject and on the 


teaching ol ap 
! t lowa Unive rsity, by Dr. Ang la Bros ning at Johns Hopkir S, 


sewhere, are making a similar eontribution to the placement of 
in the grades and to the effective teaching of appreciation 
Most important of all. probably, are various researches now 


foing 
in the field of English usage. The scientifie study of language 


ttle older than the scientific study of education only about a 
of important work in this field has been done. The results o 
study of language have just begun to be made available to Eng 
ers. Various research projects are under way. A preliminary 


tended to get a record of the observation of cultivate d 


usage by 
linguists, was reported in the English Journal in May, 1927.4 


; 


s study is being carried further to a similar investigation of anoth 


pressions frequently condemned but fully 


pted in eultin ited 
\lso, with the help of Professor Fred R Conkling, of Manchest: 
ze, a record of the actual punctuation usage of publishing houses 


ocess of being secured. So far as our preliminary work shows 
in 40 percent of the proscriptions in grammars and rhetories, in 
PS of study, and in standard tests, are not errors at all. but forms 


a 


feetly good cultivated use, 
lajor project in this field is being carried on by Professor C. C. 
Like the studies just mentioned, this work is bs ing subsidized by 


National Council of Teachers of English. Professor Fries has a 


lerable mass of manuscript written by persons whose precise educa 
ind social status is on record. From analysis of these documents 
ne possible to deseribe very accurately, and in quite complete de 


he sort of English used by barely literate pe rsons, by those with 


gh-school education. by those with university or college training. 
ofessor Fries plans also to get a distribution of this information by 
lect areas. 

This is unquestionably the most thoroughgoing and valuable investi- 
which has ever been attempted into the social levels of 
enable teachers and others to make clear that usage is 


usage. 
a matter 
‘ight and w rong, but of social gradation. The objection to “* vou 
‘or ‘*T seen’’ will appear, not as an objection to something inher 


‘wrong,’’ but to a form whose use wil] subject the user to a certain 


of social obloquy, and very often to distraction of his hearer’s 


Leonard, 8S. A. and Moffett. H. Y. ‘‘Current Definitions of Le vels in English 


Usage,’? English Journal, XVI, (May, 1927), pp. 345-359. 
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ttent rom ft thing he wants to communiecat: It will also h 
lear from this studv that comparatively few of the forms cor 
eprehended in iol eourses of study and the like are reall: 


ing. When we know even more positively than at present 


ntional forms are really important to establish. we shall 


hetter chanee in our teanehing of English to get them established 


It seems clear that an enormous waste in the testing and te 


rram in English might be obviated by vigorously continuing 


propagating the research now under way Similar evaluation st 
eed TO hye made oO} such measures as composition scales, comprehe 
tests in reading, and, most diffieult of all, tests of literary appree 


RB t these provects are not nearly SO well ae fined as that of dise 


the validity of language tests and of present inclusions in the eur 


on the usage side 


Dr. Henmon’s admirable summary of the findings of the Mo 


Language Study,® naturally suggests the very great need of a si 


;roughgoing investigation of the teaching of English. From wl 


been here reported, if seems reasonable to conclude that the Eng s 


people are now in better condition to start such a study than were 


modern language people at the time their project was launched. § 


thoroughgoing investigation of the teaching of English is hig 


a 
sirable, and a basis for such a program has been built through the 


‘ative efforts of the English council and the various research ag 


the fields of edueation 


As has been suggested, another important conclusion from this ! 


search expedition, of which only a few sample findings have been list 


he re. 1S that what has been reasonably well established by selentific ests 


needs to be made more generally available. Hundreds of graduate stu 


in colleges and universities, locally published research reports, and t 


like, are practically unknown. Either their conclusions are sound 


should be brought to beat upon the making of courses of study and | 


practice of tt acl ing, or they need earetful and scientific re-che 


and evaluation. Meanwhile, duplication is going on with considet 
waste and loss of valuable energy. The Research Bureau of the Nat 
Edueation Association is doing a most useful piece of work in publishing 


titles of such research bureau studies as it can collect by corresponde! 


but a great deal of material is missed even here. 


*Henmon, V. A. C. ‘‘Some Significant Results of Modern Foreign Languag 
Study,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XIX, (February, 1929), pp. 79-91. 
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\s a first step, it may be suggested that universities and colleges be 


ged to publish in printed or mimeographed form, and to send to such 


rested schools and societies brief summaries of all studies ace pted 


grees, and possibly of unusually good seminar papers. If a stand 


m for such summaries could be adopted such as that required by 


iiuate school of Teachers College, ( olumbia Unive rsity, and ol 


University of Southern California, it would be possible for whoever 


rested to find out whether a particular study was probably im 


for him to seeure and analyze. In addition, it would be desirable 


ractice could become increasingly common of publishing, in the 


articles or summaries in the Journal of Educational Research. 


English Journal, and similar periodicals, the gist of all real Vv val 


researen, especially where such research ‘ould not be published 


e most Important impression of this whole investigation tour has 


sense oO! the growing ecordiality ot COOTK rative relations he tween 


ies interested in the betterment of English teaching. State and 


arch bureaus, and departments of English and of education in 


and universities, have not only shown a cordial disposition to 


findings. but a elear Sense oft the nee Sitv tor thorough obi 


Jorations of the field of English teaching. There is recognition 


1 


he need, in such explorations, of adequate checks by all who ean 


bute to making them properly—not only by specialists in measure 


and in seientifie procedure, but by those who have made adequate 


linguisties or rhetoric, estheties or literature In the inereasing 


Ol attack by al] these rorees, the re is good hope that many Ol our 


st and most baffling problems may get on toward solution. Immense 


ms are being spent profitably on research in industry and e mmerce, 
| | 


1 the older sciences are benefiting by generous grants of time and 


for study ot particular proble ms. Whatever is capable of being 


scientifically investigated in the field of English, as in each subject field, 


ild have attention and adequate support, 
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traming institutions to extend their curricula from that of the trad 


tional two-year course to three years, and four years. In the cas 


ma 


to grant a degree upon its completion. 
are 


were too brief a time to give the necessary preparation for varied ty] 


oft 
be 


wit 


kindergarten-primary teachers. The writer has been sufficiently int 


of it in so far as it refers to the introduction of three-year eurricula f 
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parison of two-year and three-year institutions preparing specificall 


FOR THE PREPARATION OF KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


CHARLES H, THOMPSON 
Howard University 


THE THREE-YEAR CURRICULA IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


ny institutions the extension has gone to four years with the p: 


The reasons for such extens 


RECENTLY there has been a general tendency on the part of teacher 


many and varied. In some eases it was the contention that two ‘x 


teachers In other eases it was announced that new subjects s] 


added better to prepare prospective teachers on various levels. 


h newly organized curricula purporting to prepare, specifica 


preparation of kindergarten-primary teachers. A report of 


lings of this study comprises the remainder of this discussion 


PURPOSE 


1. Does the additional year change the general direction of 
preparation of this type of teachers as indicated by the relati 


emphasis upon the five major divisions of the eurrieulum? 


2. Does the additional year represent an increase in time for 


same types of subjects found in the two-year curriculum: or do 


it represent the addition of new types of subjects? 


3. Does the additional year, in the light of the answers to questio 


one and two, seem justified ? 
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This 


latter reason was, and is, especially assigned in the ease of those scho 


kindergarten-primary teachers, an answer to the following questions 


+) 


ested in this general tendeney, to the extent, that he has made a st 


[t was the purpose of this study to ascertain, upon the basis of a cot 
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THE THREE-YEAR CURRICULA 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 
In view of the fact that practically the same methods were employed 
is were used in a study’ previously reported, the account of methods 
rocedure here will be accordingly abbreviated. 
the first place, the analysis of the curriculum content and practices 
e institutions studied was based upon descriptions in catalogs and 
es to personal letters sent to the heads of various institutions. 
In the second place, an analysis of the ‘* Educational Directory ** for 
period 1923-1925 revealed fifteen schools giving a three-vear course 
fically for the preparation of kindergarten primary teachers. Other 
year courses were listed but they gave either separate primary or 
ergarten training. These fifteen schools were located as follows: 
’ these schools were found in New York state; two in Ohio; and 
in Massachusetts. These fifteen schools re present all of the three 
il types of control, namely, state, city and private 
the third place, the comparison of these two types of schools was 
on two bases: first. the five previously described categories 
ral content, illustrated by English; General professional, illustrated 
rchology and history of education; Special professional, illustrated 
iergarten theory; Special and technical content. illustrated by 
fine arts and penmanship; Observation and participation, illus 
1 by practice teaching; and second, the individual subjects of each 
‘ulum. 
In the fourth place, the comparison was made in terms of pereentage- 
is, that is, each subject was given a value in terms of the percent 
redit it represented in the total amount of credits required for gradu- 
For example, if a certain school required fifty eredits for gradu- 
tion, and psychology was assigned two credits. the percentage credit 
ild be 4.00. To reduce this system to a comparable basis for two-year 
nd three-vear courses, the percentage credits of the two types of insti 
tutions were evaluated in the ratio of two or three respectively. For 
example, if psychology is given a percentage-credit of 4.00 in both the 
'wo-year and three-year curricula, the relative pereentage-credits in 
omparable terms would be respectively 8.00 and 12.00. 


RESULTS 
Does the Additional Year Change the Gi neral Direction of Prep- 


ation? Table I below presents a summary comparison of the two-year 


Thompson, C. H. ‘*The Preparation of Kindergarten Primary Teachers, 
lucational Administration and Supervision. XIII, (October, 1927), pp. 449-459 
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perecentage-eredit, and the range of emphasis for each category iy 


two-year curriculum. The last two columns give the average percentag 


credit 


riculum. This means that the general content subjects in the two- 
schools gave 21.56 percent of their effort to those subjects, and varied 
practice from schools giving 1.82 percent to those giving fifty perc 


In the three-vear schools, 18.28 percent of their total effort was give 


I Sy 
3 Obse 
4 Ge 

Sp 


The data in this table seem to point to two significant general 


clusions. 


l. 


and three year eurrieula on the basis of eategories or general div sions 


- curriculum. The first column, reading from left to right. gives 


with a range of 4.72 to 27.36 percent. 


OMPARISON OF FIVE CATEGORIES—TWO-YEAR AND THREE-YEAR CURRICULA 


cial Professional Content 15.65 
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imes of the categories, The next two columns give the ave or 


and range of emphasis for each category of the three-year « 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE TWO-YEAR AVERAGE THRE EAR 
CATRGORIES PERCENT RANGE PERCENT 


8 88—50 06 29.76 21.94 
1.82—50.00 18.28 4.7 

rvation and Participation 16.76 3.33-—49.05 22.27 
’rofessiona Content 16.01 5 
4.04-—33.91 13.49 8.7 


There is relatively very little difference in the emphasis in 


two-year and three-year curricula as far as the five general cat 


gories are concerned. In the ease of the ‘‘ general content 


‘Special professional’? subjects, the three-year eurriculum 


slightly less emphasis, (the ‘‘General professional,’’ and ‘* Sp 


and technieal eontent’’ categories remain relatively the same 


In ‘‘Observation and participation ”’ there is, relatively, cons 


ably more emphasis given in the three-year curriculum than 


given in the two-year curriculum. In view of the fact that th 


heant 


three-year curriculum represents a new tendency, it is significa 


to note that the increase is mainly upon this category. 


The above observation indicates, in general, that the general 


direction of the kindergarten-primary teacher’s preparation is 


relatively the same in both types of schools. The additional yea! 


in the three-year type of school means more an increase in tim 


than a change in the general direction of preparation. This 


servation, however, should be noted with the apparent exceptior 
of ‘‘Observation and participation’’ in mind. 
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Again, it is to be seen that the amount of variation in each eate- 
gory remains relatively the same, although the three-year cur- 
riculum shows, in general, more uniformity. This latter fact may 
be due to the smaller number of three-vear curricula available for 
this comparison. ‘*Observation and participation,’’ and ‘‘General 
content’ subjects show, both in the two-year and three-year eur 
ricula, the greatest amount of diversity in practice. It should be 
noted, however, that the two-year curriculum shows the greater 
amount of variation in both categories. ‘‘General professional’’ 
subjects show about the same amount of variation in both types 
of schools. ‘‘Special and technical content,’’ and ‘‘Special pro- 
fessional’’ subjects show a decidedly higher degree of uniformity 
in the three-year than in the two-year curriculum, but their relative 
positions in respect to the other categories remain about the same. 

The observations here indicate that not much more agreement 
has been reached by normal school authorities in respect to what 
‘General content’’ courses, and what amount and kind of ‘‘ Obser- 
vation and participation’’ should be given than was found in the 
case of the two-year schools.*. In general, these data corroborate 
the conclusion indicated above that the addition of another year 
to the two-year curriculum has neither materially changed the 
direction of preparation, nor has it indicated any more definitely 
that the needs of the kindergarten-primary teacher are any better 
known, or met. 


Does the Additional Year Represent an Increase in Time for the Same 
Subjects Found in the Two-Year Curriculum; or the Addition of New 
Subjects? While it has been seen that the general direction, and aim of 


preparation are quite obviously the same in both the two-year and three- 
curricula, it is quite possible that entirely different subjects may be 
wed to attain the common aim. Therefore, the curricula of these two 


types of schools are compared with reference to the elimination and addi- 
tion of subjects in the three-year curriculum that do, or do not, appear 


n the two-year curriculum. 

Table II below contains a composite list of categories of the subjects 
given in both curricula. Reading from left to right, the first column in- 
licates merely the total number of subjects in both curricula numbered 
serially from one to ninety-one. The second gives the names of the sub- 


*See footnote one. 
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jects by categories. The third column of symbols indicates an ine) 
decrease, elimination, or addition, using the three-year curriculum 


basis of interpretation. An asterisk denotes that more time is spent 


that subject in the .hree-year eurriculum than in the two-yeal 


as 


riculum. A (—) indieates that less time is spent upon that subjec 


the three-year eurriculum than in the two-year eurriculum. A (( 
dicates that such a subject appears in the two year curriculum, but 


not appear in the three-year curriculum. <A (x) indicates that this 


ject appears in the three year curriculum, but does not appear in 


two-year cul riculum, 


TABLE II 


COMPARATIVE EmMpHAsIs Upon INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS IN THE TWO-YEAR 
AND THREE-YEAR CURR 


GENERAL CONTENT 


Fad 


d methods 
ati 


rins. of Education ; ‘one re ie an Play Materia 
al Electives 
and Games 
Gymnastics 
yuund Supervision 


re and Story Telling 
Story Telling 
Arithmetic Content 
reography Content 
Study Content 
nship Content 


*ractice 
Kindergarten-Primary Practice 
Teaching of Special 8S ibjects 


Observation al Review 


{ Increase Decrease (0) Elimination 


. 
Teas 
as th, 
10¢ 
SPECIAL PROFESSIONAL 
' l English Composition e 5 Kindergarten Principles 
Oral Expressior e 46. Kindergarten Theory ntr 
3. Englisl teratur 0 47. Kindergarten Theory (adv ‘ ) 
4. General Literature e 48. Ki arten Curr im 
Poet Kindergarten Met] 
6. Content Electives Prescribed » K lergarten Hist. and Pri) , 
Cont t Elective free 51 Primary Methods . 
ology Introductory 0 Primary ¢ 
ihe raphy 53 Arithmetic Methods 
1 War History 0 54. Industrial Arts Methods ° 
l An an History 5 Mu Methods 
l in ¢ vernment x 6 Fine Arta Methods 
13 tical Scis 7. Geography Methods 
i4 r ent Events 0 58 History and Civics Methods 
i6. pean History 60. Methods of Teach. Foreign C} 
. 17 I al Education . 61 Nature S ly Methods 
18 i 62. Physical Education Methods 
lv freneral Science x 
at Physiology 0 SPECIAL AND TECHNICA 
63a Mu theory 
GENERAL PROPFESSIONAI 64. Music, appreciation 
- eral sy ne ory ° ‘ M nter t met! Is 
66 Musi vocal I 
History of } lueatior -onernal 
26. History of Elemen c 
7. History and P 
8. History of E . 
4 School Mana 
i Introduction t 
l icational S 
P ple if 
Professional Electives 79. Schoo ene 
6 Professional Ethi 81 
OBSERVATION AND PARTICIPATION 33 D 
General Practice 84 
8. Introductory Practice e 85 
39 \dvanced Practice a6 
40 t tice Ga g 
41 88. Library Technique 
42 0 89. Mother Play 
4a 
x) Addition 
j 
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An analysis of the data presented in Table II reveals in summary 
he distinetion between the curricular requirements in the two-year and 
three-year normal schools. In general, we find the following elimination 
nd addition of subjects, and the following decrease and increase in em 

sis upon subjects common to both the two-year and three-year ty 

‘urricula : 


GENERAL CONTENT SUBJECTS 
|. Eliminations: English Literature, Introductory Sox iology, Geography, World 
History, and Current Events. 
idditions: American Government, and General Science 
Increase in Emphasis: English Composition, Oral Expression, General Lit 
erature, American History, Political Science, Economics, European History, 
Physical Education, Biology. 
Decrease in Em} hasis: Poetry, Content Electives, prescribed ; ‘ontent Elee 
ree. 
Summary: Six subjects eliminated, two subjects added, 
phasis upon three subjects, and inerease in emphasis upo 


Vet results: four subjects lost, and emphasis increased in six s ibje 


GENERAL PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS 
| lin pnations : Professional electives 
{ddttions: History of Edueation in the United States. and Edueational 
Biology. 
Increase in Emphasis: General Psychology, Educational Psychology, Child 
Psychology, Tests and Measurements, History of Education (general), Prin 
iples of Education, and Professional Ethies. 
Decrease in Emphasis: History of Elem ntary Education, History and Prin 
ciples of Education, School Management, Introduction to Teaching, Educa 
al Sociology, and Principles of Teaching and General Methods 


iry: One subject eliminated, two subjects added, decrease in em 


is In six subjects, and increase in emphasis in seven subjects. 


Net results: one subject gained, and an inerease in emphasis upon one subject 


OBSERVATION AND PARTICIPATION 

|. Hliminations: Kindergarten-Primary Practice. 

y 4 idditions: Teaching of special subjects. 

i. Inerease in Emphasis: Introductory and advanced Kindergarten-Practice, 
Kindergarten Practice, Primary Practice, and Special Kindergarten Primary 
Observation. 

+. Decrease in Emphasis: General Elementary Practice. 

3. Summary: Considerably more time is given to practice-teaching; an attempt 
to confine practice teaching more specifi ‘ally to the kindergarten and primary 
grades; and the specializing of practice-teaching by adding practice-teaching 
in special subjects. (The fact that this category, or general division, és én 
creased in emphasis to a much greater extent than any other dwision suqgests 
the conclusion that increased emphasis upon this division was the primary 


cause of the extension.) 


D. SPECIAL PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS 
|. Eliminations: Methods of Teaching Geography, Methods of Teaching His 
tory and Civics, Methods of Teaching Penmanship, Methods of Teaching 
Foreign Children, Methods of Teaching Nature Study, Methods of Teaching 
Physical Education. 
2. Additions: None. 
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Emphasis: Kindergarten Theory, introductory and adva 

n History and Principles, Primary Methods, Primary Curri 
Methods, Music Methods 

mphasis: Kindergarten-Principles, Kindergarten Curriculum 

Methods, Arithmetic Methods, and Fine Arts Methods 


‘liminated, no subjects added, decrease in emphasis 


Six subjects ¢ 
n emphasis in seven subjects. 


ets, an il ise 1 
emphasis in two subjects 


Loss, six subjects; increase in 
SPECIAL AND TECHNICAL CONTENT SUBJECTS 
l. Eliminations Gymnastics, Technical Electives, Playground Supervision, and 
Reviews 
Vocal Music, Gardening. 
Emphasis: Music, theory; Music, appreciation; Music, | 
Art, theory; rt, appreciation; Handwork, general; Construction and P 
Materials. hold Arts, Plays and Games, Child Hygiene, Child Liter 
g, Arithmetic Content, Geography Content, Penmans! 
ry Technique, Mother Play, History and Civics Content 
mphasis; Music Content and Methods, Art Content and Meth 
Nature Study Content, Literature and Story Telling 
‘our subjects eliminated, two subjects added, decrease in en 
five subjects, and increase in emphasis in eighteen subjects 


ts: Loss, two subjects; increase in emphasis in thirteen sul 


The detailed data described above indicate two significant facts 


First they corroborate quite conclusively the general conclusion that the 


primary purpose of the three-year curriculum is an extension of the 


two-year curriculum in time spent upon practically the same subjects 
Second, these data show that, with the possible exception of practic 
teaching, no marked changes are made by addition of subjects, in an) 
of the five divisions. 

A general summary of the facts presented in Table II show just as 
clearly, if not more so, that the three-year curriculum is primarily 
extension of the two-year curriculum in respect to time. The subjects 
given by the two types of schools make a combined list of ninety-on: 
subjects. Of these ninety-one subjects, sixty-seven are found in bot! 
curricula; eighteen are found in the two-year curriculum that are not 
found in the three-year curriculum; while only seven are found in t 
three-year curriculum that are not found in the two-year curriculum 
In forty-eight subjects, the three-year curriculum showed an increas 
in emphasis; in nineteen subjects, there is a decrease in emphasis 
Thus, it is quite obvious that the three-year curriculum is designed p: 
marily to give greater emphasis to subjects already included in the tw: 


year curriculum rather than to add new subjects. 
iS THE ADDITIONAL YEAR JUSTIFIED ? 
In view of the fact that the three-year curriculum represents pr! 
marily an extension of the two-year curriculum in time given to the 
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me, or similar subjects, the answer to the above question must naturally 
pend upon the adequaey of the types of courses given. Such a promise 
ld necessitate a critical examination of the subjects now provided for 

er-preparation. Fortunately, the writer quite recently made such 
examination. It is quite obvious, however, unfortunate, that a de 
led resume of that study eannot be given here. We ean and will, 
dicate in general outline the procedure and results of that investi- 


tion 


In general, the problem involved, in the above study, was to determine 


ctively the needs of kindergarten-primary teachers. The needs of 
s type of teacher were ascertained through ‘‘job-analysis.’’ As an 
lication of what such a teacher needed to know, and be able to do, two 
rocedures were followed: first, an analysis of the best kindergarten- 
mary courses of study in the publie schools was made; second, an 
ilvsis was made of the difficulties encountered by kindergarten-primary 
hers. As a basis of comparison, an analysis of the curricula of 
her-training institutions preparing kindergarten-primary teachers 
is made. A comparison of what is now being done with what the 
b-analysis’’ showed ought to be done, gave the basis for the answer 
o the present question under discussion. I shall give a summary quota- 
n as set forth by the investigator in his conclusion 
‘A eritical examination of the needs of the teacher on this level 
ows that a three-year curriculum is desirable. The additional year is 
justified, however, not on the basis upon which it has been prescribed by 
present practice, but rather on the basis of a number of modifications 
n the form of the addition of new subjects) necessary in the two-year 
‘urriculum. The data have shown the necessity of special methods 
courses in the teaching of at least thirteen subjects. In addition two 
“General content’’ courses have been found desirable as well as six 
General professional’’ subjects including ‘‘Observation and participa- 
Furthermore, it was noted that more time probably should be 
given to practice-teaching. In all, some twenty subjects exclusive of 
practice-teaching have been indicated as a necessary part of the teacher’s 
preparation. It is practically impossible to conceive of these subjects 
being given in two-years. Thus, it has been suggested that the course 


be lengthened to three years.’”* 


Thompson, C. H. ‘‘Objective Determination of a Curriculum for the Training 
Kindergarten-Primary Teachers.’’ An unpublished doctors dissertation (1925), 


versity of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
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While the conclusion of the study quoted above may not be obvious); 
conclusive, it does raise, quite pointedly and validly, the question whether 
or not present practice is justified in emphasizing a scheme of prepara 
tion, the basis of which has not been justified by objective considerations 
In other words, and more specifically, the fact that the three-year eur 
riculum is merely an extension of the two-year curriculum in time, and 
the facet that the two-year curriculum was not determined by any sys. 
tematie objective considerations, seem to lead one to agree with the eo 
elusion stated above. At least, it raises the question whether it would 
not be very profitable to make such an analysis before our present ex 
tension goes much further. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

1. The facets as presented and diseussed here show that the thre 
vear curriculum for the specifie preparation of kindergarten-primar 
teachers is primarily an extension of the two-year curriculum in tim 
spent upon subjects already in the two-year course. There is no definite 
indieation that it is the purpose to include new subjects, or to chang: 
the general direction of preparation on this level. Only seven new 
courses out of ninety-one are added by the three-year curriculum that 
are not already included in the two-year curriculum. 

2. The facts of this study show that the justification of the addi- 
tional year is dependent upon the validity of the present two-year cur- 
riculum. Reference was made to a recent study of the needs of kinder 
garten-primary teachers which pointed out that the present two-year 
eurriculum needed a modification in the form of new subjects. It is the 
conclusion of this diseussion that whether such a conclusion is obvious); 
evident, it does indicate that our present extension should be halted until 
such examinations have been made on a more extensive scale. 
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rHE PREDICTION OF SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS BY MEANS OF 
CLASSIFICATION EXAMINATIONS 
PuILip M. Conpit 

Colorado State Teachers Collease 
(an classification examinations be relied upon to predict a student’s 
nees of scholastic suecess or failure in a Teachers College? Can stu- 
mortality be lessened by the judicious use of such tests? What 

test is most effective for these purposes? 
an attempt to help solve these and other similar problems which 


se to perplex the administrators of a professional school, the Depart- 


t of Educational Research of Colorado State Teachers College is 
ducting a continuation study of each class that has entered the 
| since the fall of 1926. 
During freshman week each entering student is given three exami- 
ns. One, the Thurstone Psychological Examination, is used purely 
matriculation and classification purposes. An achievement test! is 
d to supplement the classification examination. helping to determine 
dent teaching assignments, and serving to some extent at least. as a 
sis for guidance work. The third, an English test,? is used as a basis 
exemption from elementary English courses. 
Since the variables were slightly more reliably controlled during the 
ear 1927-28 than during the previous year (1926-27), this paper will 
concerned only with the freshmen entering the college in September, 
However, the data for the two years are very similar. 
The Thurstone Psychological Examination, 1926 edition, was given 
the 559 prospective students who applied for admission in September, 
1927. Their median seore was 51.23 with a quartile deviation of 13.22, 
licating that this was a fairly normal entering group of students and 
ild be expected to do average work in college. 
ce the college uses a five-letter grading system, scholastic ratings 
mputed by the Kappa Delta Pi scale (where A—5, B— 4. 
2, and F —1) should yield a theoretical average of 3.00. In Table 


3, 


the median ratings and quartile deviations are shown by quarters. 


These are all quite close to the theoretical average of 3.00. 


\Wh tney, F. = Heilman, J. D.. and Woody, W. H. Entrance and Classtfication 
ation for Teachers Colleges, Elementary Section. Greeley: Colorado State 
‘ 
s College, 1928, 
Cross, E, A., and Pooley, R. C. The Cross-Pooley English Test. Examination 
D, Experimental Edition. Greek y: Colorado State Teachers College, 1928. 
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A reliable picture of the effect of intelligence (as measured by th, 
Thurstone test) upon scholarship is given in Table II where the appro 


mate average scholarship is given by deciles of intelligence scores. He: 


it is evident that average scholarship increased quite regularly fron 


to high intelligence as shown by the difference of approximate 


letter grade between the first and tenth deciles of Thurstone scores. 7 


slightly higher average of the lowest decile is the only instance wi 


this is not true. However, it is likely that the Thurstone test might 


have yielded as reliable results in the lower reaches, thus helping : 


ereate this situation. Also, the students in the lower level were eit 


warned that their low scores tended to predict low scholarship or we 


put on probation. Either of these conditions may have eaused the « 


dents in this low decile of intelligence to put forth greater effort. 


TABLE I 
MeDIAN ScHOLASTIC RATINGS AND QUARTILE DEVIATIONS OF THE FRESHMAN (| 
or 1927-28 at CoLvorRApo STATE TEACHERS COLLEG! 


MEDIAN SCHOLASTI¢ 


PERIOD OF TIME RATING QUARTILE DEVIATION 
Fall quarter 3.00 0.40 
Winter quarter 3.07 0.43 
Spring quarter 3.14 0.38 
Average for the academic year 3.05 0.36 


TABLE II 
AVERAGE SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT oF 559 CoLorapo STATE TEACHERS Col 
FRESHMEN BY DectLes or INTELLIGENCE Scores MADE ON THE THT! 

PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 1926 FoRM, FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR, 1927-28 


ITEMS 


DECILES OF Approximate (\pproximate chances of a student falling 
INTELLIGENCE average for Hichest fifth in Upper half in Lowest f 
SCORES the vear scholarship scholarship scl 
First 2.67 1 in 15 l in 4 l 


I 51 1 in 6 l 


Third 2.66 1 in 16 1 in 3 1 
Fourth 2.79 18 1 in 3 1 $ 


Second 


Fifth 2.904 1 n 7 1 in 3 1 
Sixth 4.11 lin 6 l in 2 1 
Seventh 4.18 lin 4 1 in 2 1 17 
Eighth 3.23 lin 4 1 in 2 1 1 
Ninth 3.36 lin 3 1 in 1 1 
Tenth 3.58 lin 2 1 in 1 1 


Total 3.03 


The approximate chances, which a student with a certain decil 


intelligence has of falling within certain levels of scholarship, are als 
shown in Table II. Students with Thurstone scores which fall withir 
first decile have about 1 chance in 15 of attaining a scholastic rating 
which would rank among the highest fifth. These same students ha' 
1 chance in 2 of attaining the lowest quintile of scholarship, while st 
dents in the tenth decile of intelligence have only 1 chance in 26 of 


+ 
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g so low. These latter students have 1 chance in 2 of attaining 
ipper fifth. 
At first glance one might be led to believe that even such indicative 
portions are not high enough and that in every instance, the student 


the highest intelligence should invariably attain highest scholarship. 


s attitude would not account for two pertinent factors. In the first 
students put forth varying amounts of effort and have other var- 
ble personal qualities which effect the grades they receive, It may be 
possible in the future to measure these personal factors with reliable 
racter and aptitude*® tests and thus increase the reliability of pre- 
tion. Another factor closely interwoven with this first. is the fact 

t some students have special aptitudes in which they excel although 
s excellence is not measured by the Thurstone test.—‘The student may 
ke most of his work in this favored field and thus exceed the prediction 
the intelligence test. 

Another interesting method of viewing the reliability of the intel- 
gence test is by tabulating the scholastie ratings in terms of deciles of 
telligence. The results of this make a figure too extensive for this 

paper but they may be summarized briefly. About 16 percent of the 
tudents received a rating which fell in the same decile as their intel- 
nee score decile (e.g. fourth decile in scholarship and fourth decile 
intelligence); about 38 percent exceeded expectations (e.g. fifth 

‘ile in scholarship and third in intelligence); and about 46 percent 
ll below the expected decile of scholarship. On the surface. this would 

seem to indicate that the intelligence score is nearly valueless. How- 

the data reveal the fact that 42 percent of the entire group either 

fell within the same deciles in both intelligence and scholarship or were 

splaced no more than one decile either way. This means that if a 

tudent secures an intelligence score in the fifth decile. roughly speak- 

g, he has 4 out of 10 chances of falling in the fourth. fifth. or sixth 
lecile in scholarship. 

Using the Thurstone test as the independent variable and scholarship 
s the dependent variable and writing the regression equation, we find 
probable error of the estimate of +.34 on scholarship based on the 

five-point seale with a theoretical average of 3.00. This means that for 
ne-half of the students the error of prediction will not be more than .34 
fa step in a five-point system of grading. 


‘Hertzberg, O. E., and Whitney, F. L. Professional Aptitude Test for Ele- 
mentary and Junior High School Teachers. Greeley: Colorado State Teachers 
{ llege, 1929. 
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A prediction for a random sampling of 50 students was made o1 


basis of the Thurstone scores. The average error of prediction was 


ota ste 


» In a five point Syst m closely resembling the probable error 


Prediction by means of the achievement test yields results 


similar but slightly more reliable than those obtained when the T 


tone test is used. The intereorrelations represented in Table TIT by 


out t} 1S fact as it is seen that the coeffici nts of relationshin het Veg 


scholastic ratings and the achievement test run slightly higher thar 


those of the Thurstone test and ratings. While the difference is 


reat, the consisteney of the relative superiority of the achievement tes 


In th reore ssion equation, the probable error of the predict 


means of the achievement test is +.53, while the actual average error 


prediction on the same random sampling of 50 students is +.35. 


When the Thurstone and achievement tests are combined as pr 


dietive age neies, there is no added adv intage over either used alons 


the probable error oft prediction iS mil while the actual average ¢ 


of predict ion is 


TABLE ITI 


Tree 


Scores, ACHIEVEMENT Test 


AND SCHOLASTIC RATINGS AT COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ACADEMIC YEAR, 1927-28 


The mortality reeord shown in Table IV indieates that the stud 


with low native ability are those who drop out of school. Thus, of 129 


students who failed to complete one year’s work, 22.5 percent 


1 


Thurstone scores less than 27 which placed them in the lowest di 


The two lowest deciles aceount for nearly 40 percent of the total n 


++ 


talitv. If the three lowest-deciles are considered, it will be seen tha 


account for over 54 percent of the total Joss. 


Gy 


In summing up these data, conclusions appar which have a d 


bearing on the three questions set up as an introduction. Of course thes 


are moot questions which ean only be definitely answered by extensive re- 


search of a much more comprehensive nature than this beginning 


1. Can classification tests be relied upon to predict a student's 


chances of scholastic success or failure in a teachers college? 
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hip ean be predicted by means of the Thurstone Psychological Exami 
or the Elementary Section of the achievement and elassifieation 
mination within one-third of a letter grade ona five-letter system for 
f the students. Such prediction mav not seem very close. but 

inly is much superior to theoretical bases for guidance, Its inae 
points out the need for reliable character and aptitude tests + 


ement present means. 


TABLE IV 


rALITY Recorp AccorpING TO INTELLIGENC? 
TEACHERS COLLEGE FRESHMEN DURING T 


ILES OF THURSTONE 


‘otal 


(an student mortality be less ned by the judicious LIS€ 
An answer here involves administrative opinion as well 


scientific investigation. However. the data show that the la 


ortion of mortality oceurs among the students with low intelligene: 

This suggests two avenues of procedure. Entering students who 

1 low classification seores might profitably be acquainted with their 
oximate chances for suecess or failure. This would, in 

nees, spur the ambitious on to greater effort and ultim: te stieeess 

administration might employ the tests as a basis for excluding 

se not attaining a score high enough to predict scholastic snecess to 


reasonable degree of certainty at least. 


What type of test. purely psychological or achievement. is most 


+ 


fective for purposes of classification and guidance? From the data 
‘umulated in this study, it appears that a reliable achievement test 
ds as good results for classification purposes as does a psychological 
mination. The reason: for this probably lies in the fact that an 
ievement test involves both intelligence and applieation, while the 
‘hological examination does little more than measure the abstract 
pe of native endowment. 
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ABORATORY AND CLASSROOY 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL CHEMISTR' 


ift 


PROBLEM 


rHI 


THE purpose of this stud) is to compare the relative efficie 


relating classroom and laboratory work, 


hemistry, as measured by immediate and delayed 


pyeet matter It will be seen that the methods vary with r 


me of class and experiment: but that other factors were kept as ne 


eonstant as possible The three procedures are indieated as: met] 


method 1, and method 2. By method 0, the experiment preced 


elass work; by method 1, a one day pre-view of the topie was n 


fore the experiment; by method 2, all class-room work was com; 


hefore the laboratory period. The study will attempt to present answer 


to the follow ng questions: 


l Will the pupil learn more effectively if he does the experimer 


and then studies in related subject matter than if he is given a pre-y 


of the topie in class and then works on the experiment? 


2. Will the pupil do better if he thoroughly covers the work ir 


he fore he do S an laboratory work? 


3. Which method is most efficient in instructing pupils of d 


de rrees of intelligence 


Science teachers will agree probably that in beginning natural se 


courses, such as are found in the ordinary high school, the elassroon 
laboratory work should be definitely interrelated; that is, on any g ‘ 


uld follow the 


fone t he two sho ild run para lel. or at least one 


quite closely. The committee on Chemical Education of the Amer 


(hemical Society, published in 1924' a Standard Minimum High-S 


Course in Chemistry. One of the principal teaching objectives « 


‘conrse is: ‘*To develop a careful correlation between recitation and e 
periment.’’ Whether the recitation should be followed by the exper 
ment or whether it is desirable to reverse the order is not stated rl 
METHOD 
In September, 1926, there were 450 juniors and seniors enrolled r 

the chemistry department of the Flint, Michigan, High School. T 
of Chemical fF 1 catton, May, 1924. 
sen 
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s of thirty pupils each 
the study. The groups were equated according to ch 
nd general intelligence ihe rotation livalent group-method 
was considered adaptab! 
tests were given at the beginning and at the close of the st 
results were used as bases for con¢elusions regarding the relative effi 


of the three methods. 


The classes were designated as A, B, and C. (¢ lass A came 
the morning; class B, the seeond hour; while elass C eam 
tely after the lunch hour. These periods were chosen in 
d whatever teacher and pupil fatigue may have accompanied period 
end of the session. 
he school year was forty weeks long with approximat: ly on 
st in getting under way in Si ptember and finishing in June. Tl 


nine weeks to be divided into three rotation periods of t 


1, class B by class C method, ete. The plan was devised to ine! 
ree methods; method 0, no elass work before laboratory; method i 
ne day pre view in the class be fore laboratory . and method 2 a com 
tion of the topie in the classroom followed by the experiment 1) ! 
thirty nine weeks all three methods were applic d to each class. Stand 
ed tests and objective tests made by the writer we re used to me 
progress. All of the pupils had been required to take the equi 
one and one-half years oO! gene ral science in the junior high schoo 
nd most of them had eleeted a year in biology upon entering the senio 
gh school. Considerable knowledge of chemistry was picked up befor 
pupils enrolled in this course : therefore. the Powers Gen ral Chem 
‘try Test was given the first day, and on the second day ( erry 's Test 
High-School Chemistry were given. 
At the end of the first thirteen weeks the groups were again give 
the Powers and Gerry tests, and then the classes were rotated The 


+5 


lal score was subtracted from the number of points earned, which 


each pupil. The same testing process was repeated at the conclusion 
feach thirteen weeks. The score was measured in terms of gains. or (. 
reach type, G = FT — final test minus IT — initial test; G includes th: 
gains made on both Powers and Gerry tests. 
Since these tests were administered with periods of more than three 


‘chool months intervening in each case, the results may r present delayed 


s each At the end of the first pe iod class A be: an worl by ‘ bb 


it the net gain that accrued from the first one-third of the schoo! vear 
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response. Othe objective eXaminations to test immediate recall w re 


ourse, necessary 


(he writer’s own tests, totaling something over 500 questions bas 


pon experiment and recitation, were used as supplementary testing mp 


teria Class B followed class A into the recitation room with only 


four-minute interval between classes. The same tests were used for es 


of these groups. Class C, however, had lunch hour intervening. Thi: 


made it necessary to give an additional form of the same test each tin 


Cure was take n to eonstruct questions of the same ty pe and number 


make the two tests equivalent. Multiple response, matching sets ind 


completion exercises, with an occasional true-false set. were used 


(ll classes did the same experiment and used the same materials 


only variation permitted in the various groups was the one necessitat, 


by the change in the time of class and experiment. The number of pypilk 


} 


dropped from an original thirty in each elass to twenty-four at the e 


ot the school vear. The following tables summarize the results 


TABLE I 


AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE DISTRIBUTIONS OF GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


Chronological General 


Grout Age Intelligence 
Cases Mean 8s. D Mean 
A L4 201.50 8.30 105.66 8.62 
B 24 203.3 12.75 104.75 6.92 
( 24 201.4¢ 11.70 106.16 8.52 


No actual pairing was done for three classe Ss, since the mean distribu 


tions and S D’s for chronological age and general intelligence were ver 


nearly the same. Groups were considered equivalent when the formula 
M M, 


was applied and resulting quotients were between 0 and 1. In no cas 


did the difference exceed .65. 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF TEST AVERAGES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE THREE ME7 


Writer's Tests POWERS AND GERRY Tests 


Average Average Average Average 
Method of Means of 8& D's of Means* of 8S D's 
( 72.01 12.12 29.38 6.81 
l 69.12 11.45 27.9 5.42 
69.83 11.7 29.5 6.€ 


These means are based upon gains each successive rotation period and are not mes 
of scores. The true mean for each method is lower by 15 than the mean here 
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DEVIATIONS 


FROM AVERAGE MEANS ACCORDING TO VARYING 


NATIVE ABI 


In order to determine whether any of the three methods was distinet]\ 
rior tor instructing p ipils ol rtain ASNE mbled according To 


ability, the deviations Irom the average means upon the Various 


or each method were det rmined for each student 


The pupils mental scores were arbitrarily divided into three groups: 


IQ), including the 23 pupils below 100: Medium Id), the 31 cases 
100-110 inelusive; and High IQ, the 18 pupils above 111. In Table 
i] be found the average deviations from the means of the punile a! 


below 100: of those of IQ) 100-110; and of those above 110 


TABLE III 


DEVIATIONS FROM THE MEANS OF WRITER’S TESTS AND POWERS AND GERRY 


the interest factor, as indicated in eflicic ney ot teaching, plays any 


part in the learning process the results from method O (in which 


experiment preceded the class) and method l (one day in class which 


eded the laboratory work) should more nearly approximate each 


r than any other c mbinations. In neither case we re the pupils told 
I 


results of the experiment preceding the laboratory work. 


by referring to Table II, it will be seen that method 0 has an average 


n of 29.37 for Powers and Gerry tests; method 1, a mean of 27.90: 


od 2, a mean of 29.54. The net euin of method 0 over method 1] 


ts or 9.30 pereent ; the net gain of me thod 2 over method 0 16 or 


») percent; the net gain of method 2 over method 1 1.64 or 5.80 
nt 


Method 0 for writer’s tests has an average mean of 72.01: method a 


69.12; method 2, mean 69.83. (See Table T] 


Method 0 for writer’s tests shows slightly better results than method 


lor 2 for groups A, B, and C. 
rhe net gain of method 0 over method 1—2.89 or 4.18 percent: 


net gain of method O over method 2? 2.18 or 3.12 percent; the net 


gain of method 2 over method 1 71 or 1.01 pereent, 


When the formula 


: 
You, 1929] 
ere pe 
4 
} 
= 
| tim 
an 
} 
4 
le end 
Tests POWERS AND GERRY TESTS 
ia l 69.1 69.5 29.38 4 
M 1.43 1.33 1.21 20) 109 ae 
Hig 10.60 7.10 11.70 06 4.79 
AL 
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v2 
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was applied none of the resulting quotients exceeded .93. 
For the medium group, method 1 is superior to method 0 by 


1.10, while method 1 is better than method 2 by .&88. 


on Ol 


Kor the high group, method O exceeds method 1 by 3.50 and 


r than 1 by 4.60. 


erence to Table III it will be seen that the Powers and Ge) 


how somewhat the same results. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the teaching of high school chemistry it seems: 
1. That a change in the relative time of class and experimen 
ttle effeet upon pupil achievement. 

2 hat telling the results of an experiment before working 


in the laboratory does not appreciably affeet what the pupil lean 
measured by two standardized tests. 

o. That for purposes both of immediate and delayed recall, 
having low or medium intelligence might profit slightly more by th 
utilize the first day for class discussion: the sec 


i} 


lowing procedure 
for the experiment; the third for elass work. 

4. That pupils of high intelligence do better work both in immed 
ind delayed reeall by either completing the subject matter in the ¢ 


is 


room before going into the laboratory or by doing the experiment bef 


having any elass work whatever. 
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AN IMPROVED METHOD OF DETECTING CHEATING IN 
OBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS 


CHARLES 
University of Minnesota 


recent issue of School and Society’ the writer outlined a method 


ng dishone sty in objective examinations. Since this publ eation 


1, further experimentation has yielded a more accurate and mor‘ 


plied method of detection, the evolution of which is hers in de 


together with certain reflections upon the problems originating 


practice of cheating. 


SCRIPTION 


OF EXTENSIVE EXPERIMENT 


At the close of the Fall Quarter, 1926, two different objective eX- 


ms were given to 945 students who completed the first half of 


General Psyehology course, that is, 527 students took examination 


\ and 418 students had examination form B. It was decided in 


of the examinations to estimate the extent of cheating so that, 


rposes of locating each student’s position in the examination hall. 


paper was clearly marked on the top of the front page with its 


row, and seat number. Some of the students were advised of 


thod of detection we had used to supplement the reports of the 


tors, while others wert kept ignorant of it. These groups we shall 


esignate as the ‘warned’ and ‘not warned’ groups; their location and 


size is indicated in Table I. In brief, the specific instructions given to 


TABLE I 


SCHEMATIC OUTLINE OF EXAMINATION CONDITIONS 


Examination Form Place Instructions No. of Students 


I A Musie Aud Warned 227 
IT A Old Library Not warned 300 
ITI. B Musie Aud. Not warned 190 
IV. B Old Library Warned 228 


15) examinees made it clear that knowledge of the contents of another 


per would inerease the number of identical errors in two papers be- 


a chance value and that we would check every adjoining pair of 


s to determine the actual error identities. It was understood that 


excessive number of identical mistakes, in comparison with random 


es, would be construed as indicative of dishonesty. Finally, these 


dents were cautioned to avoid even the appearance of looking at an 


*Bird, C. ‘‘The Detection of Cheating in Objective Examinations.’’ School 
J 
md Society, XXV, (1927), pp. 261-262. 
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Those not informed of the method of detection 


vised to attend te their own « Xamination blanks only. It shou d be 


ent that all examination groups reet ived at least the minimum ins 
tions to attend strict]: to their own papers Furth rmore, in « 
amination hall there were eight proctors, whose functions were k 


to all present. 


Preceding the date of the examinations the proctors were int 


about the rules governing their duties, and were advised to report 


those persons who pe rsistently looked at anoiner paper. Great ca 


taken to inform these members of the instructional] staff that 


glance or merely looking away from an examination blank was not 


interpreted as a sign of dishonesty. They were also instructed to 


i 


their obs« rvations ech cked by at least one other proctor and to 


on specially prepared forms whether their suspicions were or 


nee 


confirmed. These proctors assuredly did not anticipate tl 


orting anyone, because of the very clear designation of seat nw 
I : 


on the papers, yet they were unusually alert throughout the exami! 


period. Upon the basis of their reports and the evidence deriy, 


comparing identical errors, twenty-nine students were referred to 


ciplinary committee. We shall now consider this internal evidence 


DETECTION METHOD I THE GENERAL RANDOM SAMPLE 


The two examination forms contained forty-nine multiple choice ques 


tions, thirty-six analogies, twenty matching questions. and sev: nt 


completion questions. After they were score d, the papers of the suspe 


students were compared with the papers trom which informat Ol 


supposed to have been obtained in order to determine the number 


like errors in the two papers. These errors were tabulated to sl 


a glance the number in each part of the test and the total for the wi 


examination. Omissions were not counted as errors. Our next step 


to establish chance values through the tabulation of the identical mis 


takes in two hundred and fifty pairs of geographically separated papers 


Two similar samples were derived since it was possible that the questions 


in forms A and B were not equally subtle, although every attempt 


made to make them comparable or of equal difficulty. So far, then. t 


method is similar to the one previously published,? only more extensi\ 


random samples were obtained to increase certainty in view of the larg 
number of suspected students involved. 


* Op. cit., page 262. 


1929} DETECTING CHEATING IN EXAMINATIONS 34: 


l'able II represents the number of identical errors in the papers ol 


suspects when compared with the papers of their neighbors, and 


ws for comparison the means and the ranges of the identical wrong 
wers in the random sample. Of the 527 students who had examina- 


A, 300 of whom were ignorant of the method of detection. 


TABLE II 
THE NUMBER OF IDENTICAL ERRORS IN THE PAPERS OF SUSPEC 
Took EXAMINATION Form A 


Mult 
Choice Analogies Matching C 
eral Random Sample Mean 3.5 3 57 
ral! Random Sample Range 0-10 0 
Not Warned 
Grade Neighbor Grade 
D 


it 


Warned 
b 


4 } 2 
B 1 5 2 
2 F 7 0 0 
Italicized numbers exceed the upper limits of the Random Sample Distribution 


here were thirteen suspected of dishonesty. Actually twenty-one pairs 
f papers were involved, seven students being suspected of looking on one 
other paper, five of obtaining information from two papers, and one oi 
supplementing his own knowledge by borrowing surreptitiously from four 
papers. Ten of the thirteen students lacked knowledge of the method 
employed to uncover deception, but of the other three possessing such 
knowledge two were involved with two papers and one with four papers 
The habit of cheating apparently has a long history, or else some individ 
ials resort to it because of behavior disturbances which have immediately 
preceded the examination. Interviews with students showed the latter 
are exceptional but possible bases of dishonesty. 

The marked degree to which identical errors are increased by cheat- 
ing is made clear through a comparison of the average of the random 
sample with that of the group of suspects. The mean of the random 
sample is 8.38 + 3.38% identical errors while the mean of the suspected 


*The measure of variability is the 8.D. of the distribution. 


2 
| 
the 
4 
n 
tio. fon 
S. D. of 
mp Tota Dist oats 
2 8.38 3 38 
a 6 1l--18 
| 
2 D 6 3 5 20 
2 B 6 4 11 8 29 ae 
( 1 B 5 1 12 2 20 ss] 
4 B 1 B 4 6 3 4 22 et 
D 12 7 8 2 29 
D D 11 8 26 
F 6 1 2 23 
Cc Cc 9 0 4 22 
| 2 Cc 7 5 2 23 
9 F 1 b 7 12 0 4 23 i 
D 1 F 14 3 0 18 
ll Cc F 5 4 0 3 12 
2 © 6 6 2 5 19 te 
12 1 9 5 l 24 
D 11 2 4 17 
3 F 10 4 1 0 15 y ” 
4 
i 
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group is 21.1 


which the 


sample, 
two of his ne 


student 


del 


the random sample 


frequently 


In addition to the aforesaid 
took examination form B were also reported by } 
were observed looking on one other paper, 


All but 


at t! 


ree papers. 


invo] 
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4.9 identical errors. Only two su 
» total errors failed to exceed the upper 
id one of these equalled this limit 


lved 


W 


far in excess of the upper limit of the corr 


indie 


ith 


ighbors, had b 


one 


linqueney upon chance, 


it less identical 


one 
paper would find 


for on one part of the 


distorted most by dishonesty. 


seven at 


ur of tl 


be checked for identical errors. but this knowledge 


effe 


is compared with 


THE NUMBER 0 


Crenera 
Genera 


Suspect 
1 


i 


\ 


e in curtailing rather than in eliminating 
which shows the distribution of the errors in the papers o 


Table 


, it will be found that 


TABLE IIT 


TOOK EXAMINATION Form B 


Rar m Samy Mear 

R m Samy Range 
Warned 

Grade Neighbor Grade 
B l F 


Not Warned 


b 
b 


1 D 
B 
1 B 
1 


Mult 

Choice Analogies Matching 
3.42 3.05 4 
0-10 0-10 


3 

8 0 
5 . 2 
3 2 8 
6 4 5 


it d 


if 
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Limit Of 


wrong answer. 


ates in which section of the examinat 


roetors. 
two 


these students knew their 


cheating. 


more pa 


F IDENTICAL ERRORS IN THE PAPERS OF SUSPECTED St 


[Pot 


the 


, While the other, involv 
Ever 


flieult to project 


the identiea 


ion the 


suspects sixteen of the 418 student 


pa] 


17 
a} 


p CTS 


Tabl 


pers 


rUDENTS 

Comp. Total 
88 77 
4 1-18 


Italicized numbers exceed the upper limits of the Random Sample distributions. 


8 iv 
3 18 
5 18 
1 16 


sponding 


We note, therefore, that the method deseribs 


ore 


an 


\ 


appears to have | 


Eight of th: 


II] 


l these student 


; had pa} 
{ 
| 
WI 
WH 
List 
. . 4 5 0 0 9 
2 Cc 1 D 4 5 2 3 14 
3 4 2 5 14 
3 Cc 1 D 8 8 8 4 
‘ 4 D l Cc 8 8 8 4 2s 
- 5 5 2 2 14 
6 c 1 7 4 4 17 
7 F 1 © 8 6 0 2 il 
2 ~ 1 0 14 
Cc 1 6 l 1 14 
; 2 ( 10 3 3 18 
10 2 2 17 
10 Db i Cc 6 26 
11 D 1 6 3 
2 { 6 a 2 2 18 
Cc l 5 4 3 13 
1 13 
13 | 
14 
15 | 
16 
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-ontain total errors of a magnitude less than the upper limit of 


n the random sample. The mean of this random sample is 
77 3.4 identical wrong answers and that of the group of suspects is 
16.1 + 4.6 identieal errors. Of the eight papers belonging to persons 
ected of looking on one other blank, there are six with a number of 
rs exceeding the upper limits of the separate parts or of the total of 
random sample; and the other two have a number of identical errors 
responding to the upper two percent of the random sample. Littl 
about the implication of the students involved with two or more 
rs exists since a perusal of their examinations showed that on sev 
ages most of the errors were identical with either one or the other 
It is not the function of this paper to consider the decisions of 
disciplinary committee; but we may note that four of the sixteen 
students, three involved with two papers and one having but fifteen 
ntieal errors, were dismissed with no other per alties than those in 
‘ing in a review of their conduct. 
Of the total twenty-nine students referred to a committee there were 
six who denied the charges of dishonesty, but only two of these had papers 
a number of identical mistakes which did not exceed the upper lim 
ts of the chance distributions. It is essential, if misunderstanding is to 
voided, to remember that all the suspects were reported by at least 
» proctors for violating the rules of the examinations and that the 
rnal evidence which has been reviewed was supplementary to the 


observations 


RANDOM 


SAMPLES 


DETECTION METHOD II-—LETTER-GRAD! 


In the process of experimenting with Method I we discovered that 
the number of identical errors occurring in two geographically separated 
ers depended somewhat upon the letter grades compared, or sp 
cally, upon the number of wrong answers in them. Thus papers 


graded A when compared with each other generally had fewer identical 


ws than papers marked F, or failure. So we compared for each ex- 
ition form, and for all pairs of letter grades, such as AB, AF, CD, 
DF, fifty pairs of geographically separated papers, with the excep 
10f CC grades, where, because of the greater freque of these grade Ss, 
ne hundred pairs were used. Since the examinations were marked on 
five step basis, namely A, B, C, D and F, fifteen letter-grade combin: 


ns existed; so to obtain new random samples eight-hundred pairs o 


papers were compared for each examination form. In Table IV, which 
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| errors for letter-grade random 
errors and the number of 


ym samples afford a more 


wron 


Se le eTiy 


TABLE IV 
LETTER-GRADE RANDOM 
Forws A B 


Form B 


Mean 
4.46 
4.26 


ne wi 


iit 


her or not two adjacent papers have identities d 


if we accept as a criterion of deception a number of errors 
papers In exeess of the upper limits of the chanee distribut 
the group of twenty-nine suspects that more } 


pia rs 
exeeeding letter-grade limits than exceeding the 
the general random samples. 


errors 


exiremes 


On the other hand, we 


pers 


discovered that letter-grade samples, being concentrations of pi 


equal merit, are more likely to establish the 


greatest number of identic 
mistakes to be expected by chance. Thus, for example, in the orign 


random samples, in which letter-grades compared was a matter of cl 


the greatest number of identical mistakes in two papers was eich 
whieh number occurred in FF papers, 


geographical! 


but a eoneentration of 
separated FF papers yielded one pair with twenty 
and one with nineteen identical errors for examination A, and for ex 


amination B one pair with twenty-two and another with twenty identi 


mistakes In eontrast. comparisons of AA papers show a marked re 


duction of these errors, the upper limit being eleven in form A and nin 
in form B. 


For experimental purposes, that is for estimating the extent 
oft eneating in the absi nee ot 


the observations of proctors, letter-grade 
random samples are superior to those in which no such selection is made 


- 
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made cl These rand basis 

EXAMINA 
Form A 
‘ Sp. of No. of SD. of 
Pairs Thiet Range Pa Letter crade Thiet 
a 12 110 4 B 21 ! 
1.8 1-8 5.22 2.36 
1-1 5 \ 5.34 41 
: f rf 2.5 1-12 \ $.58 2.1 
6.7 1-13 R R 2.06 1 
B 76 RE 2-15 R 7.22 OF 
R 7.42 2.46 2-14 B I 6.58 2.26 1! 
( 8 48 4 1-17 ( ( 8.27 2.96 
D dD 10.72 dD 11.94 2.94 ) 
‘ ut 12.24 44 4-24 50 D-—F 11.76 3.68 6-2 
A} 
dec tion 
proximate 
We found 
denti el . 
| 
4 | 
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MI—APPLICATION OF LETTER-GRADE SAMPLES 
TO PARTICULAR CASES 

object that both methods ju “rity too 
lv, and we must admit the vali f the criticism 
ade random samples, because of their increased selectivity, 
modification which requires only a short time to apply but 
vertheless, is very reliable. We may elucidate this short method 
i deception by reference to three eases of dishonesty, the only 
norted in the winter mid-quarter examinations when 822 of 
of students referred to in Table I were present. The papers 
idents were first compared with the nei¢ghbor’s paper and then 
er geographically separated papers of a numerical grade equa! 
he neighbor. If the paper from which information had heen 
graded C, then the suspect’s paper was checked against ten 
\n actual comparison is presented in Table V. The 


comparisons required to substantiate, as it happened, 


TABLE V 


ASE ILLUSTRATING THE SHORT METHOD OF COMPARING THE PAPER OF A 
SPECT WITH TEN SELECTED PAPERS EQUAL IN GRADE TO 
THE NFEIGHBOR’S PAPE! 


Mult. ¢ 


6 
1 


rvations of the proetors was only thirty, or ten comparisons per 
It is of some significance that the total identical errors for each 
three suspects not only exceeded the greatest number in each 
set of comparisons but were greater than any total errors oc 


in the thirty pairs. An additional instance will demonstrate the 


e with which this modification can be understood and applied. The 


of another department who was informed that two students 
in communication during an objective examination had this 
t detection method explained to an assistant. The paper of each stu- 
was checked against ten comparable letter-grade papers. It was 
d that twenty-three identical errors occurred in the examination 


rms of the suspects, while ten was the highest number in the twenty 


ret 
The 1 
tin 
‘ 
tS 
re 
wit ten 
i, 
f to that 
od 
| rC 
} 
is 
heice Analozies Matching Comp Total 
t Gra C Neichbor Grade ¢ 1% + 
( e ted Paper 2 1 a 
Grade C 8S ted C Paper 1 7 
Grade C C Paper 1 x 
t Grade ¢ Selected ¢ Paper 6 1 1 
(ira ted C Paper 7 l 0 6 
t Grade C Selected C Paper 1 f 7 
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upon the val 


et. Under these condi 
dishonesty sinee to di 
ous than the one 
found tha ie presentation 
ion is made, providing the 
meet 
who have been interviewed in this way hay 
behavior disturbances, particularly from the 


itial denial, and have reaeted cordially to t 


THE METHOD 


methods briefly deseribed ha 
onesty but has demonstrated 


students that cheating during 


meanor and, in giving emphasis to the prevalet 
has more clearly defined the responsibilities of students and 
Many students do not realize that, as long as grades a 
basis of a normal distribution curve, copying during 


\ oe prives hone stud nts of hiehe r orad 


actually receive but unwisely assume the Vv are beeuiling the 


most trequent 
or, as unwisely, they do not reflect upon their econduet. If faculty ' 
bers do not edueate students to appreciate this faet. if they 
cheating by their indifference, or by accepting it as an inevitabl 
tution, or 1 by denying the existence of the problem, the great 
jority of students, being honest in examinations, are penalized by 
thinking and sometimes unserupulous classmates. Both students ar 
structors ean profit by a knowledge of this method of uncovering d 
tion, at least the instructors, if they wish their examinations to measu! 
knowledge and not deceit, cannot afford to be indifferent to the pr 


lence of cheating in their classes. 
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NDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE! 


Roy W. Rosi 


University of Arkar 


experiment conducted by the writer during the school vear 1927 
n rural schools in Van Buren County and Faulkner County, 
sas, indicated that pupils in these schools made more satisfactory 
ess in voeational agriculture through individualized instruction than 
ns of group or mass instruction.2 These schools were typieal rural! 
located in the open country and having approximately the same 
nt Each school offered first vear vocational agriculture to 

s in the ninth and tenth grades. 

s study was conducted for the purpose of trying out a form of 
alized instruction, a method that would permit individual prog 
accordance with pupil ability. The ne for employing such a 

d of instruction came as a result of experience and was further 

fested by statistical data indicating marked variations in ability and 
rity in attendance of pupils in vocational agriculture. During 

ist school session, pupils were found in the seven schools referred to 

with mental ages ranging from eleven to eighteen years, in the 

The average class attendance for pupils in these schools 

from sixty to seventy-two out of a possible eighty attendance days 
ng one semester. 


[he experiment was conducted over a period of four months and in 


two groups of pupils, comparable, in-so-far as possible, with ref 


to size of classes, type of pupils, training and experience of in- 


rs. and amount of reference and laboratory material available 
pils in these two groups spent ninety minutes each day in class 
n voeational agriculture. 


Thirty-five pupils enrolled in first year vocational 


agriculture in four 
ols comprised the test group. These pupils pursued a plan for in- 
dualized instruction in vocational agriculture. This plan consisted 
individual study of farm jobs from job sheets prepared to serve as 
les to study exercises, practice exercises, and testing exercises. No 
was made to include subject matter in these job sheets other than 
aper No. 118, Journal Series, Unive 


= a part of Aa research projyect carrie on unde he direction of 


\dueation, University of Arkansas. 
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hat whieh was stressed in laboratory or demonstration exercises, Pag e 
. references to standard publications were given and adequate « ‘ 
} ndicated on each job sheet These pupils were pe rmitted to prog 
: s they could. When the study of one farm job was satist 
62 
completed, as evidenced by the plan for testing, the pupil was pert _ 
to advance to the next jol These pupils, however, as condit 59 
nded, spent some time each day in group discussions. 
The second group of pupils, the control group, consisted ot = 
ir individuals enrolled in three different schools. These pupils 53 
: the same eourse of study in the same seasonal sequence and in-si si 
an 
was experimentally possible, were presented with the same subject - 
They were not permitted to progress individually but were re 47 
proceed as a group Thev were not given job sheets or guides. but ist 
issigned the same farm jobs or units of instruction and were g = 
same reference material as the test group. The control group w 41 
to studs and recite in aceordanee with the established met} 
eroup mstruetion 
The Terman Group Test of Mental Ability revealed that at the 35 
ning of the experiment the control group was slightly superior in int 7 
gence. The median score for each group was approximately th -- 
or 100. lTlowever, the seventy-fifth pereentile of the test group 12 29 
and for the eontrol group tt was 131. The twenty-fifth percent a 
the control group was 81 and for the test group it was 69 = 
The Thornd lee MeCall Reading Seal re vealed a comparable 23 
ority for the eontrol group There was little variation in the z 
r score, 56 for the test group and 59 for the control group. However. as = 
be in the preceding test, the upper and lower quartile scores in 
marked variations. The median for th upper fifty percent of the test 
group was 65 and for the control group it was 71 The median s - 
for the lower fifty pereent were 50 and 56 respective ly : 
The Farm (‘rops Information Test given at the beginning of the 
periment indicated that the eontrol group possessed a larger st 
agricultural information pertaining to farm erops than did the 
group. This test is one of the National Agricultural Tests pret 
under the direction of the Department of Rural Education of the P 
svivania State College 
; At the close of the experiment an objective test In voeation 
eulture was given the pupils in each group. This test was desim 
the author and the teachers of the experimental schools. It consists 
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Percentage of Distribution 
30 40 50 


Figure I. PERCENTILE GRAPH SHOWING A COMPAR N HI MADE BY 
Test Group WITH THOSE MADE BY THE CONTROL GROUP . THE VOCATIONAI 
ULTURAL TEST. The heavy line indicates the distributior for the Test Grouy 
ken line indicates the distribution for the Control Grou This figure should 
ad as follows: 10% of pupils in the Test Group made scores below 32; 10 


pur ls in the Control Group made scores below 28, et« 


Scores :: 10 20 70 80 90 109 
te 
: : : : : : : : : 
it : : : : : : 
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| completion quest 1 


ective answer, and 


the test group 1s approxin 


ils in the control group is 


ile for the test group iS approx 


The twenty fifth percentile 


ipproximatelvy 39, and for the contro 


29. ~The twenty-fifth peree for the test 
r the control group, and the seventy ifth per 

; below the median for the test group as a\ 
he scores of the test group is almost 


the seores ot 1} e eontro! 


SUMMARY 


] These data indieate that the test group has proved marked! 
nerior to the control croup in the acquisition of information included 
the course of study tor the first semester of the course in first vear \ 


tional agriculture for Van Buren and Faulkner Counties, Arkansas 
liecate that although the pupils in the control gro 


These data inc 
proved to be superior as a group, they did not acquire agricultural 
formation as thoroughly and as readily as those pupils in the test g 


The results of this controlled experiment, with individualized 


struction as the ex) rimental factor, provide a reasonably valid just 


tion for the eontention that the supe rior progress of the test gro 


the aequisition of vocational agriculture content material was due 


1 method of instruction. 


individualized 


r thy matter ineluded im thi semester's WOrkK In 
Phe tests were administered and seored under 
The median score for the pup 
mately 37 
nupils of the test croup is 
CX eeds the med an { 
or The control 
The distribution rfeet 
normal distribution. The distribution of 
; < more irregular but very closely approaches a normal distribution curve 
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RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 
Concerned with means to en 
or 
with relations due to the nature of the process 
are abroad two radically different concepts of the 
h in edueation. 


oy neti 1s 
According to one notion it 


n edueation to evaluate educational m 
} 


is the purpose of 

aterials and processes T 
is a kind of measuring tool or instrument of appraisa 
SO OT researeh one must have previously settled upotl 


values or standards of value 


some 
in edueation These mor 

ay be quite near such as ability to read or write or cal 
> he quite remote such 


as power To reall 
eood. or what not. 


lize the true, the 
According to this conee pt of research 
to evaluate the plans, procedur s, and content o 
rht of their efficacy 
Luvs. the 


in attaining goa! 
contraet method of teaching 


distributed practice us. 


S: tor example 

_extensive us. intensive 

concentrated practice, ete. 

\ second notion of the purposes of research that it is the function 

esearch to discover relations between the pupils and the materials and 

esses of learning and teaching. An experimentalist of this sort 
sted in explaining things and their inter-relationships. [le is in 

ested in finding out what is. He is not particularly concerned abou 
ther the conditions and relations discove red are good, bad 
but only with what they are because of 

ersonal action. 


or indiffer 
the nature of mental and 
human beings behave and 
hey will react in various previously determined situations and un 
previously determined conditions. He is interested, for example, in 
e relation between personality traits and teaching success; the relation 

ractice to rates of learning to add; the physical conditions of learn 
light, heat, seating, freedom from disturbance, et 


} 


possible number of strokes per given unit of time 
ty to add may or may not be valuable; he 
he is merely interested in relations. 


He seeks to know how 


and the limit 
in typing. The 
is not concerned with 


Not every reader is aware of these two wholly different concep 
search. The commonest notion of the function of educational rescarch 
is to be the first—that it is its funetion to evaluate. This view 
wever, not one entertained at all by physical scientists, since they 
neerned with relations fixed in nature. 


ts of 


If the products of research ; 
be properly applied to school problems it is important that readers 
stinguish between these two concepts of research. Two researches, one 
formed by an experimentalist interested in values and on 


by an 
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experimentalist interested in relations but both made of the sam 
em and with equal scientific rigor, may look very much alik 
ficially but be quite different in reality. They are colored by dif 
philosophies of seience The over eredulous reader who is looking 
evaluations, and thinks of science as the ultimate authority on a 
ters of educational concern, and who does not distinguish between tf] 
ew points of science or who appl s his own philosophy of scien 
ressed or assumed, may do untold harm in the application of 
sults of science to school problems. He may through his own subject 
nite retations and personal applications of the results of scienc 
come a real hinderance to the seientifie studs of education By 1 
sciously applying his own standards of value the science of edu 
v become the authoritative justification of what is. 
(‘losely related to this proble m of the functions of research is 


of measurements in research which inelude only a part of the r 
nvolved in the problem. A very good illustration of this rest: 
cation of scientific methods to education is seen in recent stu 

of the motivation of school work. There are two methods ot motiva 
hool work: (a) by the use of indirect incentives in which one uses 
drives extraneous to the subject itself, such as competitions and syste! 
of rewards and punishments, that is, something outside of the acti 
for productive results; and (b) by the use of direct incentives in 

e individual is driven by something intrinsic in the activity itself. 17 
experimental results are not all in agreement about the relative valu 
these two methods but I wish to speak here of those experiments w} 
show that extraneous incentives are superior to intrinsic incent 
They are superior for the tests used and for the conditions under w! 
the experiment was performed. Extraneous incentives may, howeve1 
far superior for the immediate and direct products of learning su 
those measured by the average test, and vet be vastly inferior whet 
comes to the associate and concomitant learning-habits, attitudes 
ideals. The reader may be quite aware of this fact and say that 
not interested in concomitant learnings and proceed accordingly. But 
the point is that he should know what he is doing. In speaking o! 
conditions for which these results hold it should be noted also that 
condition for the success of indirect incentives in learning is the 
ence of a teacher. But teachers cannot follow pupils around all oi! 
lives Probably a little beginning, gained in school through direct 
terest in the thing itself, may lead the pupil ultimately much 
than things learned as the result of extraneous drives. Who knows 
rhe only point here is that the reader should be alert to these probl 

It has not been our purpose in this discussion to express preterenc 
about the funetions of research or methods of motivation but to stat 
a situation. While this is not a new problem it seemed important enous 
to be stated again. Not all readers are aware of it or of its import 
When these philosophies of science are not considered the result is lik 
to be a distorted if not an erroneous view about things. 
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methods 


normal when a 
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pupils are not 
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School 


id, because there are very 
raphers who are sufficiently 
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n edueational procedure to take 
report accu Third, because ( - 1 University 
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and another person who are well 


ted with the school procedure and vet been devising and 
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period in order to get both the ‘ 


of speech and the report of action judg 1 
n there will be difficulty in codérdi mere inches, in the 
mental celle showing 


su 


2 notes re 
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I Publie School lessons are Of reading, 
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} f medicine } 
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ffect | t f He sey ted 
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ind a variety of 
t spe I ns ull re 
establis] the exis e 
ence t ment ct . ties is 
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mace data a table of « 
a f ‘ ‘ the 
‘ 4 pl as 
« t Spea revarace 
} a f ist rd nm 
existen f independent factors. o 
i ties ( I es operating coopera 
Ciwe t Irpos 
Ke \ wcepting Spearman’s contri 
bout s extremely valuable but as a 
nere begil ne sweeps forward in 1 Ss 
terful f ! developing sixteen new 
ait n iu sl ! that 
+} ene det ning mit tore 
ties of the mind has only begun. He 
Ps ti eonverse of the spearmal 
tetrad Terence the ¢ ViZ a 
tes d loes t equa two 
tors a cessary to acco t for the inte 
P elatio between the four bles.’’ 


He shows the limitations of the tetrad 
theorem. He develops the more powerful 
entad criterion which permits’ the 
handling of five variables. In short, Kel 
I \ develops the more diser minating tech 
niques whieh permit him to break up 


Spearman’s G or general factor, and add 


Ke lley acknowledges his obligations to 
Spearman and notes the essential unity of 


their contributions. ‘‘The reader must 


not econelude,’’ says Kelk 
f the ecriticieme 
n of Spe tery 

p tation that the ew 
between his findings 1 1 
present 1 te On the v 
sets of findings are quit 
hart the ent 
matt f a spatial, a1 é 
or and evel a gel | 


ilso in the onelusit 1 

ber of spe motor 

sens \ Tractors i bere 

a disagreeme! n the 1 ters 

purpose, eleve sex, t 

the data are te 

seem to be a real disag 
portance ind extent ot a ver 

and in that of a mental speed f 
Kelley ’s work s vs a de 

ment over Spearman’s in the s 

of the experimental g ips It 


known that correlations vi 


tested Kelley has end i t 

or eliminate this spu s t 
eonfining nv one stud, i sing 
population of white | ls 
studies reported are bass | 


tions from grades seven, three, ar 


dergarten, resp etively 

Some of the author’s as pti S 
indoubtedly open to ques | 
assumed that the tests used ad 


measure what they are supposed 
ure, and that the factor of ability 

is adequately separated and defi 
other words, the details involving the 
plication of the mathematical 
mental factors should be noted as 
liminary and tentative, and various 
marks in the author’s conclusions 
eate that he had come so to regar 


n fact, this criticism is com: 


final details of the study and plans 
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t ot n individual cove ng the os 
WILLIAM HENRY The Psychologi 
of Le Baltimore, Warwick and 
hool room procedure, ae 
rk, Ine., 1928. ix 441 
s to the value of te te rey, 
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th 7 othe prol those familiar with the earlier edi ae 
of this book it ma‘ } somewhat oft 
ceurric m, methods, at KO A 
npointment to find that the evision 
t of children. have ol ) 
sts chieflv of the addition of sum 
n the said ¢ s { 
atatemente of 1 neiples with ex 
ont asizve the f 
es of their application and additional 
in the bibliographies rather than 
a full knowledg 
ges in the body of the text so as to 
with the deta f tl 
le diseussions of significant studies 
since the date of the first edition 
organization and chapter titles r 
is yr @ | i to lit the same with the ex eption of the > : 
‘ ves @ vista as to the 7 tion of two short chapters, one on a oe 
he partic ilar line of res Psychology af Special Subiects’’ 
he author is so able an ex 1 the other on ‘*A Theory of ee 3 
ations field of edueation 
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sual significance. If unit abilities are or two in length, have been inserted at pr de 
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the value of incentives in learning 
p. 64 \ iple of new paragraphs 
are devoted to recent eriticism of the use 
of the term instinct. (p. 362.) These and 
a few similar additions in other places 
onstitute tl nly changes in the text 
as it was formerly written. There are 
numerous changes in the paragraphing 


where no change in thought or wording 


Some omissions occur which stand out 
rather boldly For example, no reference 


is made to the work of Pavlov, Watson 


and others who have added greatly to our 
knowledge of how responses become con 
ditioned Watson’s name is not included 
in any of the bibl graphies 

In discussing the transfer of training 


not enough emphasis is placed on studies 
of transfer which have been made with 


school subjects under school conditions. 
In summarizing this chapter the state 


ment is made that ‘‘we have now re 


viewed the results of the most important 


studies We have not discussed several 
of the minor studies, but reference to all 
is made in the bibliography at the end 
of the chapter, ’’ Yet, Thorndike’s two 


recent investigations in mental discipline 


n high-school subjects are not reviewed 
nor mentioned in the body of the tex 
They are listed in the bibli graphy. 

There are several changes and addi 
ions, however, which greatly improve 
the book as a text At the end of each 
chapter each principle of learning dis 
“i in the chapter has been restated 
in bold face type and its application illus 
trated with from one to a dozen practical 
example 8. Altogether one hundred fifteen 
of these principles are stated and illus 
trated. These provide a source of prac 
tical materials for use and suggestion to 
teachers and students 


The drawings have been made anew 


with heavier lines and more distinct let 
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creased and the size of the type s 


de crease d. 


At the end of nearly every ce} 
a bibliography brought up-to-dat 
of the titles have been brought t 
in a single bibliography arrangs 
by 


of the book There are more th 


authors’ 


hundred titles, about one hundred s 


lished since the date of the first 
of this hook, 1921. These addit 
changes have necessitated a thirt 


forty percent inerease in the v 


the book. 
Ohio Wesle yan Unive sity 


Benson, C. BEVERLEY. Book |] 
Book VI, Arithmetic Practice fi 
ing and Correcting Weakness 
Step Difficulty of the Processes 


York, The Maemillan Company 


jook V, 129 pp. Book VI, 12 


One of the most in portant aspe 
the testing movement is the eur 


phasis on diagnostic testing and 


instruction. Without question it 
sirable to measure ue neral mental 
special capacities and aptitudes, 
eational attainment. However, t! 


sults of such measurements merel\ 
eate the presence oO! absence o 
abilities or attainments. Specit 
culties must be identified through t! 
of analytical diagnostic tests, and 
comings eliminated through appr 


remedial instruction and exercises 


stantial remedial work at the element 


secondary, and higher levels has be 
tempted within the past few 
such subjects as reading, spelling, 


metic, and language activities. 
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er subjective factors. 


multiplication of 
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for the investiga 


and uncritic: 


yup intell 


idents, interpretation of 


like 


ment, eolleg ance, and 
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too otten eore reonr 


are 


final when they should be interpretes 


the light of the test 


, acquaintance 


types of test material, and direct and 


direct coaching. 


The experiment consisted in giv 


nal tests to about 300 


and sixth-grade pupils and in the ‘‘ ay 
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or experimental and 


coaching 
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The materials of 
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' Rook V. Benson states a list of pos Certainly the tvpe of activity repre ae 
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mixed fundamentals, long multi represent one phase of the current er 
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ties are apparent ae 
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rhe experimental pm was coached eflects somewhat more the author’s 
: ht dave after the initial test and six il training than his psycholog t 
; du bef the fir tests were given. ing Indeed he states that the dd 
Nothing wa ne to the uneoached mental supervision of infancy needs { 
gy | The « hing consisted in going technique and mores of medicin 1 
the mater of both initial tests than of education. 
‘Sites } { , first reading the ques Apparatus and devices designed t 
ty tion. then tellir the right answer to it Yale elinie for the study of infants 
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than completion, vocabulary, or 
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chability was found among the other |) |: 
tests Improvability was found to be a h up t 
‘*highly specialized funetion.’’ No con to s 
clusions could be drawn as to the effect ths 
The wuthor’s bib graphy and review 
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oft the investigation, The ap i 
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th nature and extent ] I 
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and users of intelligence 
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book is written, the 


Hygiene, the 


New Teache yn-technical vo 
which the 
problem-child cases, 

of experimental 


make book a 


for who are 


the 


all operate 


those 


one 


in teaching as well as 


those pr spective teachers and parents 


ay have had a smattering of psy 
chology T. ERNEST NEWLAND 


State 


who 1 


University 


[Vol 


MELVIN AND 
ading Lit 
New York, W 


+ 629 pp. 


HLAGGERTY. 
Dora Re 
Book Three. 


Co., 1928 


and 


acquainted with |} 


Those who 


One and Tw the above nam 
will 
welcome this, the conclu 
the set For the 
not seen the hooks we explain th 


Miss 
the 


benefit of any wl 


Haggerty and Smith hay 


together, after most pa 


search experimentation, a rea 
ecolleetion of 


kinds to he 


ninth 


literary masterpieces 
the 
The 


used in sevent] 


and les, texts rer 


grac 


years of tireless research and st 


the needs and interests of adolesce: 
dren in the field of reading and lité 


The 


perts in the teaching of Englis! 


material was also submitted 


evaluation was obtained from them 


selections on the basis of their lite 
merit and their appeal to the interests 
adolescent children. 

Book Three, the subject of this re 
keeps up the high standard of the 
two volumes. The authors cannot be 


ecommended for their 


The 
the 


highly 


range 
ange 


readings. interest 


the mater 
indifferent 
will find things which attract hi 
with 
further 


realms of literature, and a 


wide and force of 


that even the 


com pellin 


all who come in contact the 


will find inspiration for 
into the 
excellent guide to the same is at 
book 
of the volume. 


Roc »k Th ree 


Story Teller’s 


lists found in each sect 


in the 
The general heading 
are as follows: (a 
Art, 


poems, 


containing 


stories, narrative and 

(b) The Singing Heart, a collect 
poems expressive of many moods; 
What Do You Think, selections o 


essay type; (d) the Ea 


Giants in 
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: tive part of the book The chapters on Swrr 
Child-Guidance Clinie’’ should be of it 
i 
ind possibly even parents—the treatment aac 
and deficient children, of habit 
7 and the eonditioned reflex should be an } 
4 nte sting intr duetior Ther aterial on 1+ 67 
f the ne of attitude, the hi ciene of e Pv 
customary sort with the 
emphasis on the 
developing desirable ud y 
An attempt is made—and much o> 
of the 
gested need of 
the transfer 
as cor 
questi » ie 8 
realm ls ' 
the 4 
| 
resuits 
actively engaged ays 
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‘ The Romance 
lustrv., articles on modern 
f Nonsense and 


jwems and stories 


lection of this kind the adult 
ain for certain 
1d will find here 
for which he does 
uation is of course 
the or ly sugge stion the 
that the 
informational, biographical 
entifie material somewhat over 
the stories and poems, in the 
] own pleasurable reactions 
g the book However, this 
explained by referring to the 
rd in the title of the book, since 
tional material is generally used 


effective and economic 


ping 


ts and skills in reading. 


e study helps given are many and 
There are hook lists, which have 
entioned before; also explanatory 
al questions, references to 
s, vocabulary and dictionary stud 
article on how to use the library, 
Dr. Haggerty says in his introduce 
these are not supposed to take 
good teacher. Certainly 

will do such a teacher no harm, and 
vill surely be helpful and suggestive 
nexperienced teacher and a means 
f-examination for the student. They 
so obvious as to mar one’s 


re in reading the book. 


ist but not least, the physical make 


f the hook is attractive. In 
appearance and contents it will 
of anv one possessing 


school room use of it 


GEORGE H. 


n State (Mich.) Teachers College 


4 Prewmer 
Boston, Ginn and Compar 
pp 


s described in the 


Dru, RREN NEVIN 


to serve as the he 
oratory course introdue ry 


teaching.’’ Further, it is claimed that 


i 
it ‘* serves equally well as a textbook for 


An Introduction to Teachi 
in the Technique of Teach ng.’’ 
In the opinion of the reviewer 
author fails to realize thes 
jectives because the number 
his disposal are to 
realization of more than one o 
For example, his treatment of the 
nique of teaching is condensed into five 
chapters which discuss discipline, teach 
ing pupils how to study, using the class 
conference to stimulate reflection, the 
conduct of drill, and the lesson in ap 
preciation 
Although the author has used a simple 
style, he has touched upon so many 
points, especially in his first few chap 
ters, that the ele mentary student is likely 
to be confused Too little assimilative 
material is provided, and unless ‘‘A Pre 
view of Teaching’’ is supplemented by 
much reading or class discussion, man) 
of the ideas presented are likely to be 
meaningless word forms for the average 
student teacher. Too many books pro 
duce this result 
The author's use of the term, project, 
rather unusual For example, in his 
on ‘‘Curricula and Courses of 
his ‘‘observation IX’’ sets up 
‘*Project: To observe the educative 
effect of kindergarten activities. Visit 
any well-equipped kindergarten. Time: 
forty minutes.’’ In other words, 


project’’ with the same impli 


cations that ‘‘lesson aim’’ carried in 


normal school practice two decades ago. 


I Teachina 
Qo 
mente Vii 
Some Sense, humorous This hook preface 
In ar as ‘*inter text | 
‘ for a to 
thor 
the 
ensure 
F 
gra ant, 
t long after his 
Wester 
“th 
athe 
* 


Dutie 


the 
Special Supervisor,’* 


ation 


of Supervisory Officials,’’ 


ematic 
Organization,’’ 


ations in 
Small Sys 


the ‘‘ Principles of 


that there 


is so excellently den 


ry 


ion and organization have 


ganization 


an at ] 


nee 


n 


{TIONAI 


of 


In the editor’ 


tive analytica 


a 


clarification 


of 


RESEARCH 


administration. 


he 
mselves. They are 


euring 


is no less true 
supervision. This 
mstrated hy M 
should, in a very rea 


set the pattern. 


supery isory 
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The mitations of this hook seem so Efficiency in the Organizatior fs 
the er ver t eele that vision.’’ 
of a te t mn the li rary mation, since it was tl 
: shelves | re ar i fe sect s that to show what is being done in tl 
Stir v i gl standard pract Ss so Varit e, ne task 
( ELMER HOLLEY lecting and presenting it was ' 
; problet By eans of charts, tables 
4 PC. 4 R \ The Ov diagrams they have eondensed t} 
f Sur Analy usable form an admirable 1 | 
4 4 f the O nizatior nd Adminis conclusions drawn from these fir 
j trat of Super ! City School practical and forward looking. It 
; Svstems D. Applet and Company, he extremely useful to the administ 
7 py looking for light 
Modern en ation, complexity, organi It seems weakest, however, just 1 
7 nge, reo oy tn fac strengt! is nee ] Beeause ft 
inte they ent n with fusion and lack of effi nev in 
t eT runs the af fa } gl level bes ius scnho mer are low kit 
f off n any ] eftitution 18s “ar | idar e. b sic prin nles 
MS to be maintaine The present organiza evaluation are needed. True we find ] 
upervision has been haphazard. ciples of efficiency in organizatior 
accidental. established to meet an em final chapter but these principles t 
ency, ft e the best of what one had, selves are not drawn from any 
wit? ght or study. The stated concent of educational purposes 
superintendent has had to act in the light and values. The writers might | 
aft the heat ladon availa) le, nad that taken a le af from the ho« k by M 
4 was littl problem was fr n which they q te: 
too new Reorgay atior es of the same turned a ecorner, one micht aln t 
Guidar = about face, in our thinking about 
j The authors of this book have done organization and mm Adm 
cerning current practice and the findings much ends in tI re 
of research upon major within as much means of educatior 
; eye? Its practical nature is at once changes as is teaching.’’ To plar r 
apparent from the chapter headings teaching without reference to clearl 
among which we find ‘‘The Present stated educational values would be the 
py ey Status of the Organization of Super height of folly. : 
| vision,’? ‘‘The Distribution of Super- 
Type of Supervien introduction w 
‘* Typical Supervisory MES, sis ‘‘a need for an authorita 
Large Cities,’’ ‘‘In discussion looking towar¢ 
: tems,’’ and findly relation 
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(P. 


authority given for principles 


and duties.’’ 


netions, 


v.) 


ing supe that drawn 


ryvision is 
tice which is extremely variable 
f accident, or 

in industry and 
think in terms of 


organization of 


supervision, 
the 


lraw our authority from 


* the educational roduct desired. 
fact that the 


3 is so at variance with the 


well-known values 


n see] 

of industry and business, as 
d, that it is 
to the 


Under the leadership of the prin 


ire at pre sent organize 


is to reason from one 


of democracy they are getting 
with less centralized authority in 
and Austria. 
sound edi 
an intimately integrated curriculum 
hout. This the for 


integrated curriculum is intro- 


In the elementary 
icational thinking leads 


and results 
not in keeping with the 


cial superv 


prac 


sors, a practice ad 

authors. 

intention here to disagree 
se positions, but to point out that 
we view these questions of organ 
in relation to clearly defined edu- 
il values may we reach any reliable 
ons. Functional organization and 
The school men 
led to 
ans for procedure in relation to 
This, the book under 


do to 


stration are here 


country must be consider 


values. 


does not any large 
O. G. 


e Untwersity 


SHELLY R. 
s. New 


Biology Experiment 
York, Glohe Book Co.., 


of these 
author 


yurpe se 


by 


She ets 


is to 


as ex- 


the the 


direct 


laboratory phase a 


course 


mentary biology. 


hlagrams (20 in 
ipil in identifying 
various structures, present a 
the e 3-11 
1 chemical back 


relate to plants, including 


general introduction to 


urse 
are intended to furnish 
ind; 12 57 


of the 


most 
life; 


being used as types 


essential aspects of plant 


58-76 relate to animals, forms 
to hu 


man biology, with considerable emphasis 


nine 
77-90 relate 
upon care and protection of the body. 

An E ent Sheet, 


a set of directions to 


which is really 
pupil in 
his study of a particular biological sub 


ject, includes six headings in the follow- 


ing order: Problem, Apparatus and Ma 
terials, Method, Observation, Conclusion, 
Under ‘‘ Problem’’ 


a statement of what is to he undertaken : 


Ay I lication is merely 


**Conelusion’’ 
lich 


questions are 
help the 


uy 1 inte rpret what he has observed, or 


are intended to 


cases, the 


interpretation is 


under ‘‘Application’’ are a 


of questions which are meant to 


the lem 


i Significance to 


With perhaps one exception the sub 


ject matter presented in the various 


of 


relates 


sheets will most 
biologists. “he exception 
The old demonstration 
the candle and box is used. It would be 
difficult for the pupil to conclude that 
good ventilation of 


air currents 


to 


of 


ventilation. 


s largely a matter 


temperature, humidity, and 
rather than the chemical pm 
If the teacher of 1 


actual experiz 


irity of the air. 
iology is looking for 
1 problems, he 
the 


ents and res 
If 
hand, he believes that laboratory work in 


the of 


may be disappointed. on other 


biology should character 


assume 


| 
\ 7] 285 
f rgal The sect is made ip of 90 sheets, each ae 
pr sheet being devoted to one unit of in ss eee 
rg struction There are two reference pages ye ee 
ss. 
st 
re 
ng 
he 
thr 
t 
h 
sente 
It 
nanny 
suggested 
‘at 
scussion, 
tent 
SAFIR, 
1999 
‘he 
ng ner 
4 
wan 


eritiq 


reviewer believes 


OF 


{TIONAL RESEARCH 


s too brief 
of Illinows 


ParKE R. Urban Influence 
Hiaher Education in England 
United States. New York: The M 
millan Company, 1928. vil 
This work is both historical ar 

tical. It traces the influences 

education of the development 
modern industrial city and preset 

‘‘analysis of present conditions 

higher edueation.’’ Part I deals 

England and Part II with the | 

States. There is no summary of t! 

parts; instead the author has so 

secure unity by numerous cross cor 
sons. He shows that in each 
urban institutions ‘‘do ae 

sent a departure from the 

which is daily growing more ap} 

and which is directly conditions 

their surroundings’’; and that, 1 


standing the different social cot 


under which they have develop 
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nn s and demonstrations, he will a desirable omission, although it 1 
he wit +} as I pert t Sheets necessary than usua 
B. M. Davis who employ the book have : 
ify samples f standardized tests 
selected lists of references f 
AND JORGENSEN, chapters The appendices contair 
\ N 7 / d Interpreta- ful information sue} as lists of tes 
f Kd Tests; A Hand remedial materials, problems ir 
how for the Classroom Teacher. New the application of statistical met} 
: Longmans, Green and Company, test data, and a glossary 
29 89 pp. The only important adverse crit ; 
Not ' of numerous volumes which the reviewer would offer |! t 
t} testing movement with omissions. He believes that 
Ilw } ewer a begin? ne wok the history and 
; s tl ree t hook | Greene and ment of the movement should 
Jor aon al e a0 classed It is in at somewhat greater lengt! | 
tended for those already in service rather more, more attention might wel 
‘ atndante 1 for elementary to the less important elementar 
n high-school teachers. subjects Also the definitions 
For t s purpose the reviewer thinks it is planations in the rlossar} are t 
. not exeelled by any other book now avail ber of ease 
Pie able The general chapters will be help Cc. W. O ( 
ful to high-school teachers. but. sine: University 
oractically all the illustrative material is 
j lrawn from the eler tary field and sine 
tention. the 1 ;: ean hardlv be recon 
mer tn hich-echool teachers 
; Following introductory chapters deal 
3 ing with tl levelopment and the mear 
f edueational tests, are others on 
t he eePleetior and use of tests. teacher 
e examinations, necessary statistical 
a met] s. the interpretation of seores and . 
the place of tests in diagnosis and rem 
1 ehir Ons +} ird of the honk is g 
levoted to this latter topic, with special ' 
A attention t arithmetic, language, and 
me reading. The book is simply and clearly a 
at written and should be easily inderstand 
i ble by teachers who have had no, or ) 
ve almost no, pre is contact with testing 
; It differs from a number of more or less 
wig milar mes in that it does not con t P 
tests. The that this is 1 al 0 
as 
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nees in administrative detail and 
nomenclature, they are funda 
similar in their aims and pro 
Among the more important char 
‘s of these institutions are the 
if instruction in subjects which 
of the traditional curriculum, 
*h are adapted to the needs of 
ban community, and the extension 


ational facilities to the adult pop 


the 
of 
affecting 


for 


im 


It edueation, demand 


has heen one the most 


nt influenees the develop 
f urban higher education, and the 
which is 


f the work of the 


n of such a prominent 
univer 


This 


urban 


ets a large amount of space. 


of this 


adult 


s the inelusion work in 
education 


of the 


American 


es of studies in 
ed 
e Corporation and 


for Adult 


under the auspice 
the 


tion 


Education. 

igh there is a considerable body 
influ 
far 


rature dealing with urban 


on higher education, this is, so 
the first extended 
of very 
It will, therefore, prove 
useful book; it 
re useful could the corresponding 
in Germany have been in 
President Kolhe 
the 
n university movement in the United 


reviewer know 


iatie treatment this im 
subje ct. 


would have been 


pments 
1 within 


he en 


its scope. 
an active participant in 
es, and has visited most of the urban 


He, therefore, 


re than a merely academic inter 


tutions in England. 
n and knowledge of the phenomena 


The work is not exhaustive 


lescribes. 


chnical in treatment, but is evidently 


signed for the general student of ednu- 

n rather than for the specialist. It 
There is 
R. H. EcKELBERRY 
Ohio State University 


t free from errors of fact. 
ndex 


problen 
that the exer 
rast, 


represer ting 


lems that actually « 


¢ 


he 


this need, a number of exer 
have heen prepal 1. Two 


primarily adapted to the 


such books are 
field of 


ply 


ments, 


economics: two purport to sup 
educational n 


Morton ’s 


the field of easure 


Erer 


now 


Laboratory 
hook 
general 


Morton’s hook is 


while 


lueational statistics. 
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Mi Ropert LEE Laboratory F2 
in Educational Statistics Wit) 
nt Tables New York: Silver, Burdett & 
cra mpanv, 1928. vii 145 lit py 
The past ten o1 twelve vears having art see 
seen the fold of 
well supy 1 with texts, authors in the Lb. 3 
. field are apparently now giving more of oP 
their attention to the matter of improv 
methods of teaching the subject 
Arithmetie and other branches of maths 
Ad matics have long been regarded as : 
} = to teach because one could draw his 
illustrative material ‘“from the air?’ as 
‘ 
mer thy SOT required RB etatietic 
represents a peculiarly practical branch ge 
featu of 1 athematies, whicl s nothir it not ie 
‘ a wide variety of app! ne nt rene 
principles and new teel jues without 
ef thats t is hichlv important 
practical subvect he ea selected so Bos 
aus to develop in the student the habit of 
thy 
Vl attacking lantitativels 
This req ses have a 
practical real prob 
arise; that a va 
‘ riety of applications be given, to in et 
crease the probability of transfer that 
the amount of time required by the stu mK! Fs: 
ade nf reasonable, ete ] rere ses mi 
up on the spur M@ the moment eannot 
Stat be expected to We satisfactory educa a, 
est cise hci 
cises, and another exe 
press, lay claim to the 1 of Bek: 
as 
Ake 


EARCH 


ms needlessly 


ice of statistic 


r certain nes 


are adopted to he 


enke oO 


p 
orig T 
50) 
last named meaning of d, and is 
deviations taken w 
rrection, m: 
the difference hetween the mean 
guessed meat p. 13 
between the median 
the median interval 
50 xy and 


without 


form is 


hook, and 


ng toward 


} 


on, discussion an 
regular text! 

ges of presentatior 

r data; 15 pag 
Sixty-six pages of text 


a two-semester course seems 
a ffordir reviewer to be a difficult amount 


The table inelus i ise. The treatment cannot be ar 


substitute in itself for a text; 


1 square 


tables. sed in conjunction with a text 


book 4d t ion to sets of current texts 


ge, the 
level of texts now o . library, the material largely loses | 
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t his pref that fixed matter fo 
which it has cistently for the student 
n fror set of direct assignments In this book, d may be an actual d 
’ ‘ romeese sell m which ia something tion from the mean (p. 28), a deviat 
{ site Each exercise eontains from the median taken without regar 
| I planation of the statistical 
e involved, usually riving the ter 
. a set of exercises or problems for Is 
t tudent to ealeulate and_ solve; 
list of questions to stimulate read 
1 stud by the student: and +} 
‘ roferences ¢ a nur her of text ho ks 
6 which treat the topic There are fiftv of f 
: 1 se exercises, divide ] into two parts de res 
signed for a two-semester course. ter 
| The author has earried out his pur changeal 1 PF comment. On pac 
; pose well Anthenticity in teehnieal de 50, the author uses =xy in the forr 
' tnil is not perfect, but is satisfactorv. and substitute values of =d.d, but not 
' TI select os of tonies is cre a The a so laheled from the illustrative pr lar 
ercises are well aday ted to student use, just above Pages 73 and 74 are per 
and the questions are pertinent an 1 sug haps a still n e flagrant violatior f 
e gestive Tr} references are designed to rensonableness in tl use of symbols 
/ he eomprehensive ther than elective There is n hy s reason for sucl = | 
ligenesion is } t. hunt oeceasionally lessness, It adds enormo sly to the 
: new material ry 2 ench ns in Exer eulties of the learner. | 
T ilt role eorrelat T) T har of bine svilab 8 exereise | man 
" the book ar od On! four errors al, with a strong leani Ts a 
were noted in the first perusal Or text. For example, a rough page count 
: ensionalls the printer has n le poor by nearest quarter pages) gives 66 ' 
alignment of rows and columns. (v.p.74) pages of ex] 
The exercises compr's 19 nares tration of 
There f about 20 7 es of answers, MACETIAL ) , ! 
and § The answer see pro ms, 
ins repr ; af entire fre questions na 
tion problems 
tabulation, 
other statistic”) 
In syml 
reach the 


readings but a collection 


exercises. 


ments. 


REI 


’ this textual material cor 
practical 


suggestions 1 


ther texts; other 
adequate that they p 
path 


the 
12 
g., Pp. Pp. 
reviewer 


this 


eulties to 


is to question 


book represents the direc 
hich we should move, or whether 
, and tables should be pre 


separate publications. Certainly 


‘rcises 


ter plan offers more opportunity 


For th 


how 


flexibility adequacy. 


of 


and se 
work this scope, 


the book merits early consideration. 
DOUGLAS E. 


e a 


SCATES 


il Un ive rsity 


MILTON. 
Sources 
Baltimore: 


1928. 


Working Manual of 


in American Govern- 
The Johns Hopkins 
ess, 167 pp. 


ix 
market has been fairly flooded re 
vith books of readings supple 
textbooks American 
These of 
type has emphasized documentary 
of 


ng in govern 


have been two types. 


illustrative American 


; the 


erials gov 


ent other type has included 


articles and excerpts from other 
ndary works. Mr. Conover’s Work- 
Manual of Original of 
ther type. It of 


of problems or 


is 


Sources 


is not a collection 


The exercises are adapted to 
of 


are 


he Congressional publie docu- 


The to 
these documents in preparing their 
ssignments. 


set 


students make use 


There is a remarkable degree of uni- 
rmity in the organization of the exer- 


ses. Each exercise includes fifty differ- 


each 


student. Topics of kindred in 


st are designated by the same number 


various exercises, Assignments num 


ered 1 to 10 in each exercise are t pies 


historical interest, while the 

40 to political 

lems that recur corresponding 
of the 
planations by the author 


remaining relate prob 


in assign 


ments in several Ex 


the 


exercises 
appear at 
beginning of each se 
The 


tioned for 


exere 


exercises not well 


propor 


use in a course in American 


government covering the 


national, 
fields. Out 


there 


state, 


municipal and local of a 


total of 20 assignments, is 
one on state g and one on 


vernment, 
while 


the 


government, five are on cong 


and five on executive and adminis 


trative branches of the national govern 
ment. 


This disproportion is perhaps due 


to the diffieulty of finding suitable ma 


terial fi 
Ther 


author. 


assignments in all fields. 


are two aims suggested by the 


One is to introduce the student 


to the general field of original sources 


The other is ‘‘to cultivate in 


the 


the student 


creative interests and to afford a con 
structive f xpression of the product re en 


by 


text 


of 
books and passive attention to lectures 
There 


these aims 


ergies that easily may be su] 


over-much receptive reading 


about the 


is 


of 


re 


merit 
the need for 
extensive use of material of this kind 


no 


nor about 
in 
connection with textbooks, and for the in 
to the 
time or trouble to work out his own ex 
this be useful. 
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structor who does not take 


care 


ercises manual will very 
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ent assignments, MMM intended for a 
pa ) er 
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te 
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Address al! communications relative to research abstracts and 
bibliographies to Editor A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


JOHN 


tor Se of Supples Eau Claire, 
W sin, Eau ¢ ire Book and Sta 
‘ t series of studies deal 
vith suy s and equipmer 
t t 3 ler the grant 
t} National School and 
Ace 
Vational Educatu issociation Report 
( tte on School Ho 
Washington, D. C., National 
} ition Ass it 1925 
( e the pla ing and 
« | bui ys deter 
piar pacity tw 
tv of librarv and 
Ils, tectme waste in the plans, 
stat llumination, safety, 
“ cifications, estimating the cost of 
lings, lannin gvmnasiums, 
Neate. M. G. ‘*‘A School Building Pro 
Springfield, Missouri.’’ Unt 
sity of Misso Bulletin, No. 27, 
( bia, Missouri, University of Mis 
The re t is organized into five chap 
ters dealing with the present plant; fac 
s ft ! sidered in the planning of 
al g prog estimating future en 


ent, the building progran proposed, 
The 


hinancing 


the plan. 
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report is well documented, conta 


numerous tables, charts, and maps 


‘*Techniques Used 


Problems 


NOLAN, ARETAS W. 


in Dealing with Certain 


College Teaching.’’ University of I 
vis Bulletin, No. 40, Urbana, I 

Bureau Educational Research, ¢ g 

of Education, University of Illir 

1929. 

This bulletin describes the techr 
and comments of a group of colleg 
structors on certain problems of met! 
in classroom instruction. On the basis 
of pers mal interviews a question 


was drawn up in which the problems 

instruction were classified under thirtee 
major headings. The bulletin reports 
order of freque nev, the procedures - 


bv instructors of the University of | 


nois in meeting these problems. 


OpvELL, C. W. ‘*‘The Use of Scales for 
Rating Pupils’ 
Questions. ’’ 
Bulletin, No. 


Answers to Thoug 
University of 


36, Urbana, Tlinois, U 


versity of Illinois, 1929, 

In the standardized test movement tn 
kinds of measuring instruments have 
peared, namely, tests and scales. The 


scales have been particularly successfu 
in measuring such products as hand 
This study is a! 
attempt to build a seale for rating pupils’ 
The vi 


constructing the seal 


ing, composition, ete. 


answers to thought questions. 
ous steps in 


reported. On the basis of the findings 
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concludes that the ave rage re rural 1001 teachers in elementary-school 
of ratings made with the scale ubj The report 
ghtly igher than ratings ng usly pointed out that 


ht 
ithout the scale. 


confirms the find 


Sil 


nine 
and graded schools are 


effective than rural schools. 


Bulletin of the National Educa 
{ssociation, ‘‘The Principal and ‘* Extension Methods and 
yressive Movements in Education.’’ lative Effectiveness.’’ Tech 
shington, D. C., National Education fulletin, No. 106, Washington, D 

ation, 1929, ’., United States Department of Agri 
mportance of the principalship 

vision has come to be recognized. . : y of different methods of car 

etin is an attempt to assist prin rying on extension work and their rela 
rvision of instruction. ! ‘Teetiveness The effectiveness of 

are presented for rent methods was checked in terms 

Child health, the f the influence of the method on the 


, individual differ f farm and home practices. Dem 


ation, pre school edu ations, news stories, offi “ , and 
1 parent education. ie direct spread from one neighborhood 
to another seemed to be mé 


e closely as 


WAGEN! N, M. a. Con paratwe P ipel sociate d th total exte nsion accomplish 


t Rural, Town, and City ments than the returns from other exten 

study conducted for the sion methods The unit of extension 

if Edueation, State of workers’ aring three 
Minneapolis, University of 

Press, University of Minne lence e adopti f three times as 


as a corresponding unit 


study reports data on the com of ie nt on farm and home visits, 


» pupil achievement in rural, town, and fifte i as many practices as a 
ty schools in the sul jects of read unit f time devoted to exhibits A unit 
American history, geography, arith of time spent on farm ar ome visits 
spelling, and English composition. was three-fourths as effective as a unit 

also furnishes norms of attain of time spent on general meetings and 
or the elementary schools of Min nearly twice as effective as a correspond- 

a, and tables by which the achieve ing amount of time spent on demonstra- 
for individual schools may be _ tions. Time spent on circular letters was 

ked. There is also an interesting much more effective than time spent on 


apter on the attainment of beginning individual correspondence. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES REPORTED IN CURRENT ISSUES 
OF OTHER MAGAZINES 
DUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND A study of the marking systems of one 
SUPERVISION hundred teacher-training institutions in 
LD, Homer L. ‘‘Marking Systems thirty-four states. The results are sum 
Teacher Training Institutions.’ ™arized in some twenty statements. 
California Quarterly of Secondary Edu BUCKINGHAM, B. R. ‘*Research in 


tion, IV, (April, 1929), 244-248. Teacher Supply and Demand.’’ Edu- 
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roblems in the Ap 
Educational 
per ston, XV. 


There are two 
the philoso 


yhilosophy of 

results 

problems: 

» amount of super 

receive, (2) measurement 
es produced in teachers by 
on received, (3 measure 
ffects upon the children of 
in the teacher produced by 


1} ervision. 


GAMBRILL, Besste Lee. ‘‘A Critical Re 
f Researches in Supervision.’’ 
Educational Administration and Super 
viston, XV, (April, 1929 
Seven thousand six hundred and fifty- 
hree running pages of magazine ma 
teriais were analyzed for research arti 
cles on supervision. About seven percent 
he pages analyzed were given to the 
et of supervision. There were, all 
told, fifteen articles on supervision that 
were classified as research. <A _ similar 
analysis was made of recent textbooks in 
supervision. The author indicates where 
research materials can be found and 
stresses the importance of objective 
studies of supervision. 


Jupp, CHarLtes H. ‘‘Examples of Sci- 


entific Procedure in Supervision.’’ 


entific | 


tion means mo 


{RCH 


that studies of present practice 


limited value. More detailed suy 


of the specific c 


mended. 


PSYCHOL 


ATKINSON, W. R. 


telligence and 
the Various 

Journal of E: 
XII, (April, 

A 


telligence and k 


CHANEY, RvuTH 


ase-study type 


GY OF LEARN 
‘*The Relati 

of Mechanical Spe 

Stages of Lear 

rperimental Psych 

1929), 89-112. 


relations betwee 


arning ability. 


{. AND LAUER, AL\ 


‘*The Influence of Affective T 


Learning and 
nal of Educa 


(April, 1929), 


Retention.’’ The 
tional Psycholo 


287-290. 


A study of the relation of the 


effect to the ma 


From an intensi 


stery of sub jee 


ve study of twent 


eases, the author concludes that 


other than merely affective tone wi 


highly potent in facilitating lear: 
that the effect attributed to lean 


der pleasant conditions is erroneous 


GoOopDENOUGH, 
CLARA R. 
ing The Acqui 


ORENCE L. AND |] 
‘ertain Factors U 


sition of Motor Sk 


Pre-School Children.’’ Jour 
Experimental Psychology, XII, 


1929), 127-155. 


An experimental study of the 


skill of pre-scho 
no relation was 


status and gain. 


ol children. Pra 
found between 


A small negative 


relation, —.349, was found between 


score and IQ. 


The boys exceed 


sation 7 ist ‘ iS eres Califo na? arterly of Second i 
‘ XV Apr 1, 1929), 259-268. cation, IV, April, 1929), 194-5 
' Ad S35 f the importance of re The author points out that the s 
ly teacher supply and demand are a generation behind medicin 
than measurements 
praisal of Super 
id stration an Mn 
April, 1929), 269-278. 
ithor onizes five types oft ac 
, n supervision: Research, teacher 
4 T 
— teacher assisting. teacher train- : 
ing, and public relations. 
| sophies of supervis 6 
pl y of effici 
Ir 
of supervis 
1) measure 
vision teacl 
of the char 
the supervi 
the 
| fact 
i 
Apr 
5 
nit 
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fact 


ociatior 


diffe rences, 


‘thievement, 


Training in the 
Experiment 7? The Ji 
yy, XX, 


wore Psycho OF 


291-294. 


authors conclude 
eancellation of one 0 ‘ x, son ers of the 
the sper 1 of canes ling iul ‘ i members of 
functions will 


e and some in 


r, Winona M. ‘‘ Are Boys Excelling 
Girls in Geometric Learning.’’ The 


Journal of Educational Ps ychologu, W HITLE} M. Childrens’ Interest 


Same person, 


ea (April, 1929), 270-279. in Colleeting.’’ The Journal of Edu 


‘ip 
~ 
if 
\ 29] |_— 373 
An anaivsis of the individual lear | author reaches eonclusions somé 
es indicated a number of factors t fferent from those found in earlier ma”. * 
success: emotional Hiiiibrs, cor iding that although as a 
f procedure, false of roup the bovs were somewhat hicher 
f i i a l ] ve! mt nig 
eause and effect, misunderstanding of gene! mental abilitv and in reasor jew 
rections, meorrect focusing of tv, the girls reached a higher dk 
1 and frequent random changes ore of a evement in the solution of Reo 
exercises in geometry. 
Ger, Karu J. ‘* The Relative Ef 
f Nature and Nurture Influences Py H Reading Span.’’ 
g | 
Differences.’’ The Jou Ele School Journal, XXIX, 
tional Psychology, XX, (April, April, 1929), 597-602 ee 
241-248, rhe term ‘‘ span’? ie here out 
: e data employed in this study con to mean the 1 ber of words that ean } TE See 
nartinas the material ot} rrasned and . lintel ated aft 
for an extensive investigation of & three-second exposure f reading ma pas 
tical and fraternal twins. Certain terial The reading span is therefor ets om 
s are developed and from the ifferent from the eve spar 
tior f these the author concludes, | author found a positive correla Re, 
t t, Tor intelligence, nature is about tion between readiz span and seores in ve a 
effective with nurture in produc speed and mprehension in reading FR 
t more effective t n nurture in de Py! W. H. AND SNEDDEN, G. H ‘¢ An em 
vx termining variability in sch Experimental Study of Bright and Ee 
the ense of scholastic Dull Py The Journal of Edued 
w of tive influences of nature and nur ‘ Psychology, XX, April, 1929), i ee 
tter probably change with the trait. In =62-279 
t eneral, we should say that a fifty-fifty An intensive study of the differences nae 
tor ion 18 suggested, between bright and dull pupils Data Tea. 4 
are presented ror thirty ne bri ht 
‘EWKIRK, B. H. anp GunpLacu, R. H pupils and twelve dull pupils. Two sets ates 
Bk 
nat oO deationy earning and one for motor 
(April, learning, The author eoneludes that if 
ms 
9), the |} htest and most ‘essful hic} 
and os successful oh 
\ repetition of Poffi nberge r’s ex per school pu Is are compared with the as 
F t reported in his ‘‘ Applied Psyehol dullest and least st ssful pupils, in \ eae 
from wil 
that practice 
ther 
be possessed in high degre: 
P low deer bv tl AS 
t 
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XX (April, 1929), 


and Witty found that children 
less interested in making 
they were thirty years 
detailed investigation the 


that in the region for 


ides 


was made, there 


interest among children in 
Interest is strongest at the ages 
ne to thirteen 

TEACHING 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF 


NEWMARK, Davip. ‘‘Students’ 
of Their Best and 
The El menta School J ou nal, XXIX. 


April, 1929), 576-585. 


Opinions 


Two hundred and twenty-three normal 
asked to list the 


best 


ool students were 


haracteristics of their and their 


The study 


orest teachers prese nts an 


vsis of the characteristics of good 
oor teachers as found in these data. 
SY\ 


PERCIVAL M. 


‘*Studies in 


AND Ler, BaLp 


ONDS, 
WIN the Learning of 


Teachers 
(April, 


Expression, 


Record, XXX, 


English 


fol ae 1929 
686-602, 

This article is the second of a series 
of articles dealing with the learning of 


English The 


report of an investigation of the 


expression, present study 
is a 
correct use of capital letters. 
EDUCATIONAT TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
‘*The 
the Revision of the Los Angeles Junior 
Hig! 
California Quarterly of Secondary Edu- 
cation, IV, (April, 1929), 249-264. 


HERMANS, MABEI Procedure for 


School Curriculum in English.’’ 


A practical diseussion of the steps in 
the revision of the Los Angeles Junior 
The 
procedure for the selection and placement 


High-School curriculum in English. 


Poorest Teacher.’’ 


[Fol 


of subject matter and for apprais 


results in practices is given in full 


WILLISTON, ARTHUR L. ‘*‘The A 
of a Research Scientist in the 

Educational E 

126-131. 


ment Service.’’ 
X, (April, 1929), 
An itemized 


ties of a research scientist in the | 


statement of the 


States Bureau of Standards. 


CURRICULUM 
Epirh N. ‘‘ Manuscript W 
ing Standards.’’ Teachers 
Record, XXX, (April, 1929), 6¢ 


Since 


RESEARCH 


CONRAD, 


manuscript writing 


t 


coming more generally 


~ 


schools there has arisen a dematr 


standards in this type of writing t 
teachers as a basis of jud 


the work of their This 


attempts to furnish such standards 


used 


classes. 


MatTuews, C. O. ‘* Erroneous 
pressions on Objective Tests.’’ The 
Journal of Educational 


XX, (April, 1929), 


Psu hol 
280-286. 
22 000 


From a tabulation of 


choice items and 555 changes, 53 


pere 
raised the 2] lowere 


and 26 percent had no effect. In 18. 


percent 


true-false items, 570 changes were made 
63 percent of which raised the score, 34 
percent lowered the score, and 3 percent 


had no effect upon it. 


M., Baker, D. C. AnD 
‘¢4 Comparison of the Scho 


Rucu, G. 
EDWARD. 
lastiec Records of Junior College Trans 
fers and Native Students of the Uni 
versity of Californma 
Quarterly of Secondary Educatwn, IV 


(April, 1929), 201-213. 


California.’’ 


A statistical analysis of the scholarship 
records of junior college transfers at the 
University of California. 


y 
249-261 
Lehman 
now-a-day 
collection 
ago Fror 
which this study is a 
gener 
| hy 
| 


RESEARCH 


nr, Mines A. ‘* Photographic Meas- 
Ability.’’ 
XX, 


Journal of 
March, 


es of Reading 
| Psychology, 


184-191. 


irpose of this study was (1) to 
relative validity of the various 
measures of 


reading per- 


2) to demonstrate how 
kind of 


ts the consistency of these measures. 


and 


ition in the material read 
n university students and ten high- 
| seniors were used as subjects in 
experiment. The author concludes 
Photographic measures of reading 
rmance were investigated to deter- 

1) the relative validity of such 

. and (2) to show how variation 


of material read influences the 


these 


Intercorrelations 


stency of 


measures, 
were determined 


een perception time, pause fre- 
vy, regression frequency, and pause 
m in reading easy narrative and 
entifie prose. Also correlations be 


reading performance in various 
f material were calculated. 

Perception time is the most valid 

t graphie measure of speed of read- 

In reading easy narrative, pause 

frequency is a very good measure, pause 

on a good measure, and regression 


frequency a fair measure of reading per- 
formance. 
5. In seientifie prose (study attitude) 
pause frequency is a very good measure, 
regression frequency a fair measure, and 
pause duration a very poor measure of 
reading performance. 
6. Only a moderate sized correlation 
out .46) exists between performance 
in reading easy narrative and in reading 
scientific prose (study attitude). Reading 
rmance in scientific prose yields a 
good correlation with performance in 
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bra, a fair correlation with perform- 
n simple formulae and a slight 

correlation with performance in complex 

formulae. 

the reading situation 


7. Changes in 


favor inconsistency in reading perform 


ance: the 


attitude 


greater the change in reading 
the less the correlation between 
reading performance in the different sit 
uations. 
MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES 

Right and 
Teachers and Chil 
Record, XXX 


JONES, VERNON. ‘*Tdeas 
Wrong Among 
dre Teache 


(March, 1929 


on 


at olle ge 
, 029-541, 
Sixteen moral 


situations involving 


choices were described and four solutions 
or responses were given to each situation. 
These situations and responses were 
sented in the form of a test and 
177 
seventh 
the 


submitted to 


pre 
given to 
the 


were in 


chilcren, 81 whom were in 


an if whom 
The 
teachers 


the 


rrade 


grade test 


the 


in full in 


same Wis 


The 


authors ac 


test is 
reproduced 
count of the experiment. 

The two most important facts brought 
by the first, the 
of unanimous 


adults and children concerning right 


out are 


tack 
both 


investigation 
agreement among 
dis 
the 


the 


wrong, and second, the wide 


agreement in some situations and 


close agreement in others between 


children’s and the adults’ judgments 


VANDIVER, MAUDE, AND MELCHER, WIL- 
‘*The Effect of Library Read 
Educational Administration and 
(March, 1929), 190 


LIAM. 
ing.’’ 
Supervision, XV 
201. 

The report is based upon a study of li- 
brary certificates issued in the Montrose, 
Colorado, schools. Data is given on the 
number of certificates issued, the reading 
quotients, the intelligence of pupils re- 
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ceiving certificates, the number of books 
of children having li- 

number of books which 

of books 


number of children’s 


the number in 


d the 


ldren own 
home, ar 
taken. 
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Agriculture 
na Aartculture Test. 
Wright. Kind: 

Purpose 


By Wendall 
Survey, Diag- 
ay 
based on course of study of 
and 8, 


Bureau of Codperative Re- 


Achievement in 
ture. 

Grades: 7 
plisher: 


ch, Indiana University, Blooming 


Indiana. 


Commercial 
Elwell-Fowlkes Bookkeeping Test. By 
F. H. Elwell and John Guy Fowlkes. 
Kind: Survey. Pupil 


in 


Purpose: 


first and second se- 


achievement 
mester high-scho« bookkeeping. 

10, 11, 12. 
World Book 


York. 


Grades: 
Publisher: 


Yonkers, New 


Company, 


Englis h 


Tests in 
Eaton. Kind: 
Some funda- 


Enalish. By 
Diagnostic. 


of 


{ccomplishment 
Harold T. 
Pu rpose 
and 


11, 


mentals spelling, 


grammar, 
7 10, 


punctuation. Grades: 7, 8, 9, 
and 12. 
Publisher: The 
Massachusetts. 

English Vocabulary Test for High School 
and College Students, Forms 1 and 2. 
3y W. T. Markham. Kind: 
Purpose: 


General reading vocabulary 
of high 


Grades: 9, 


Palmer Co., Boston, 


Survey. 


and college students. 


10, 11, 12, and College. 


school 


prepared by T. L 
University 


*This list of tests was 
I ym, Lecturer in Education, 


of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Publisher: Publie 
Co., Bloomington, 
Précis Test. B 


Survey, Diagnostic. 


School 
Illinois. 


y Irvin C. Poley. 


Publ] 


to grasp 


cance of paragraphs. Grades: 
11, 12, and College. 
Publisher: Publie 
Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 
Pribble-McCrory 
Practical English Grammar, 
By Evaline Pribble, and John R 
Crory. Kind: 


School 


Diagnostic 


Diagnostic. 


Purpose > Al 
correctly the central sig 


Test 
Test 


Pur; 


Correct English Usage-Sentence R: 


nition. Grades: 7 and 8. 
Publisher: 
eago, Illinois. 


Pribble McCrory Diagnostic 
Practical English 


Lyons and Carnahan 


Grammar, 


Test 
Part 


Publishing 


M 


By Evaline Pribble, and John R. M 


Kind: Pu 
Correct English Usage-Sentence 
Grades: 9, 10, 


Crory. Diagnostic. 
nition. 

College. 
Publishe 


eago, Llinois. 


Lyons and Carnahar 
Wilson-Language Error Test, 
By G. N. Wilson. Kind: Diagr 
Ability to recognize 


correct language errors. Grades: 


Purpose: 


College. 
Publisher: World 
Yonkers, New York. 


Foreign Lanquages 

French 
Brown-Brown Silent 
French. 
Brown. Kind: 


Accomplishment 


Survey. 
Reading in 
Grades: 


Los Angeles, California. 


Latin 
Achievement Test. 
Kind: 


Indiana Latin 
Wendall W. Wright. 
Diagnostic. 


Test 


By M. E. Brown and L 
Pu rpose 
Frenet 
9, 10, 11, 12, and College. 
Publisher: Research Service Company 


Book Com an 


Reading Test in 
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Purpose: Achievement 0! 
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hiectives of Latin given in State Van Duzee. Kind: Survey, Diag 
eourse of study for ninth grade. nostic. Purpose: Information and 
Grade: 9. Performance. Grades: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
her: Bureau of Codperative Re 12, and College. 
Indiana University, Blooming Publisher: Bruce Publishing Company, 
ndiana. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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lisher: Public School Publishing oodwork Test, Scale A. By Harry B 
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Home Economics Technical and related information 
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I, Scales A, F, L, R, 8. By Publisher: Bruce Publishing Company, 
Davis. Kind: Survey. Pur- Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Achievement in Food Composi ‘oodwork Test, Scale B. By Harry B 


n and diet, planning, marketing Nash and Roy R. Van Duzee. Kind: 


nd housewifery, and care preserva- Survey, Diagnostic. Purpose: Per 
n, and preparation of food. Grades: formance in Shop Work. Grades: 7, 
nd 9. 8 9, 10, 11, 12, and College. 
lisher: Ginn and Company, Bos Publisher: Bruce Publishing Company, 
Massachusetts. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
nq Test. By Florence D. Frear, 
nd W. W. Coxe. Kind: Survey, Diag 
Purpose: The knowledge of The Crosby-Eaton Hundredwesght. By 
possessed by high-school girls Dr. P. R. Crosby and Harold T. Eaton 
8, 9, 10, 


Intelhaence 


are taking or who have completed Kind: Intelligence. Grades: 
course in elementary dressmaking. 11, and 12. 
ides: 9. 10, 11, and 12. Publisher: The Palmer Company 
Publisher: Publie School Publishing Boston, Massachusetts. 
Co., Bloomington, Illinois. Detroit Advanced First Grade Intell 
gence Test. By A. M. Engel. Kind: 
Manual Arts Intelligence 


etroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examina- Grade: 1. 

tion. By H. J. Baker and A. C. Publisher: World Book Company, 

Crockett. Kind: Prognostic. Pur- Yonkers, New York. 

Mechanical aptitudes. Grades: Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Test. By 

, 9, 10, 11, 12, and College. Dr. F. Kuhlman and Dr. Rose G. 
lisher: Publie School Publishing Anderson. Kind: Intelliger Grades: 
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Mechanical Drawing, Forms I and II. Publisher: The Educational Test 
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termediate), 9-College (higher). 
Publisher: World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York 


Vathe matics 


Roh 
Pu rpose: 


llachra Vonthly Sure, vy Test Ry 
ert R. Goff. Kind: 
Kr owledge of 


Survey. 


fundamental processes 


in elementary Algebra. Grades: 9, 
I ll, and 12 
i The Palmer Company. Ros 
By H. W. Raudenbush, L. P. Siceloff 


and Ben D Wood. Kind: 


Achieve 


ment. Purpose: Achievement in Solid 
Geometry. Grad: &: 11, 12, College. 
Publisher - World Book Company, 


Yonkers, New York. 


{merican Council Trigonometry Test. 
By H. W. Raudenbush, L. P. Siceloff 
and Ben D. Wood. Kind: Achieve- 


ment. Purpose: Achievement in Trig 
onometry. Grades: 11, 12. College. 
Publisher: World Book 
Yonkers, New York. 

An Inventory Test for the Mathematics 
needed in High School Physics. By 
L. R. Kilzer and Thomas J. Kirby. 
Kind: Pur- 
pose: 1. useful in 

provides for 


Com pany, 


Diagnostic. Prognostic. 


Points out items 


high-school Physies, and 


testing these items: 
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“. Assists in guiding pupils in their 
choice of high-school physies; 3. Pro 
vides an inventory test for use during 


the first week of the course. Grades: 
9, 10, 11, and 19. 
Publisher: Publie School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 
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Abbie 
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Publisher 


Kind: Diagnos 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Educational Test Bureay 


Brueckner Diagnostic Test in Who, 
Numbers. By Dr. L. J. Bruecknor 
Kind: Diagnostie Grades 


5, and 6 
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Minneapolis 


Educational Test Burea 
Minnesota. 
Fundamentate 

Philip A. Boyer 

Pu rpose: Thr 


Diagnostic Teste 
Arithmetic. By 
Kind: 


arithmetic tests, each representativy, 


Diagnostic. 


grade difficulty 48 Outlined in enyre, 
of study. 
Publisher - Board of Education. 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
Erercises and Tests in 
School Mathematics, Part II. R 
David Smith, William p 
Reeves and Edward L. Morss. Kind 
Purpose: Work 


Junior Hiah 


Eugene 


Survey, 


in ntuitive 


Diagnostic. 
seometry, introd 
algebra, and arithmetic. Grade: 8 

Publisher: Ginn and Company, Bostor 
Massachusetts. 
Exercises and Tests in Plane Geometry 


By David Eugene Smith, William pD 
Reeve and Edward L. Morss. Kind 
Survey, Diagnostic. Purpose: Abilit: 
to understand terms, solve originals 


and analyze 
Grade: 10. 
Publisher: Ginn and Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 

Los Angeles Diagnostic Tests: Signe, 
Symbols, and Vocabulary of Arithme 
tic, Forms 1 and 2. By Caroline Arm 
strong. Kind: Diagnostic, Survey 
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6, 7, 8, and 9. , 
Publisher: Research Service Co., Los 
Angeles, California. 

Orleans Algebra Prognosis Test. By 
J. B. Orleans and J. §. Orleans. Kind: 


steps in the proof 


at 
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Prognostic. Purpose: Ability to learn 
Grades: 7, 8, and 9. 
Publisher: World Book 
nkers, New York. 
ns Geometry Prognosis Test. By 
R. Orleans and J. 8. Orleans. Kind: 
Ability to learn 


Algebra. 
Company, 


gnostic. Purpose: 
metry. Grade: 10. 
World Book Company, 
‘onkers, New York. 

Geometry Test, Forms A and B. 
Maude MecMindes. Kind: Survey. 
rpose: Achievement of geometry 
idents at the completion of their 


hlisher: 


irse in plane geometry. Grades: 9, 
10, 11, and 12. 
Publisher: Publie School Publishing 
Co., Blovmington, Tlinois. 
horling-Clark-Potter Arithmetic Test. 
By R. Schorling, J. R. Clark and M. A. 
Potter. Kind: Diagnostic. 


Achievement in six types of 


Survey 


tic comy utation 


World 


Publisher: 
Yonkers, New York. 
ttle Geometry Test. By M. E. 


Book Company, 


Morgan, W. T. Wait and August 
Dvorak. Kind: Diagnostic. Purpose: 
Nine sub-tests are used semi-monthly 
as aids to the teaching of solid geom- 
, and seales A and B are used as 
examinations at the end of the se- 
Grades: 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
Publisher: Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Tlinois. 
rvey Test in Decimals and Common 
Fractions, Grade 6A. By Philip A. 
Boyer. Kind: Purpose: 
Pupil performance in representative 
lificulties in arithmetic as prescribed 
by the Philadelphia course of study. 
Grade: 6. 
Publisher: Board of Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Brueckner-Heylmum First Grade Read- 


ing Test. By L. J. Brueckner and 
Clara Heylmum. Kind: Survey. Pur- 
pose: General Reading Attainment. 
Grade: 1. 

Publisher: FEdueational Test Bureau, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Detroit Word Recognition Test, Form C. 


By | M. Oglesh Kind: Surve, 
Grades: 1-3. 

Publisher: World Book 
Yonkers, New York. 


Company, 


DeVault Primary Reading Test, Forms 


1 and 2. By Nellie M. DeVault. Kind: 
Purpose: Silent 
Grades: 1, 


Survey, diagnostic. 
Reading Comprehension. 
and 2. 

Publisher: Research Service Company, 


Los Angeles, California. 


Diagnostic Tests in Fundamental Reading 


Habits, Form A. By Luella C, Pressey. 
Kind: 


movements, vocalization, and certain 


Diagnostie. Purpose: Eye 


elements in the acquisition of vocabu- 
lary. Grades: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
Publisher: Public School Publishing 


Co., Bloomington, [linois. 


Minneapolis Second Grade Re ading Test 


By Minneapolis Board of Education. 
Kind: 
Reading attainment. Grade: 
Educational Test Bureau, 


General 


Purpose : 


Survey. 


Publisher: 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Sangren-Woody Reading Test, Form B. 


Woody. 
Achieve 


reading 


By P. V. Sangren and C. 
Kind: Diagnostic. Purpose: 


Publisher: World 
Yonkers, New York. 


Book Company, 
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Iowa Achievement Tests in Col- 
Physics By Dr. C. J. Lapp. 
se: Physics achievement as set 
) Stewart’s College Physics (Ginn 
(; a ( 
Bureau of Educational Re 


h and Service, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Social Sciences 

Civies 
{ Test in Cwie Action. 
Hill 


Survey 


By Howard C. 
E. Wilson. Kind: 


Pupil’s knowledge 


and Howard 
Purpose: 
of important points in the machinery 
of civie eodperation. Grades: 6, 7, 8, 
11, and 12. 

Publisher: Public 


Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 


9, 10 
School Publishing 
nerscan Council Civics and Government 
Test. By R. D. Leyh, T. D. MeGoldink, 
P. H. Odegard and Ben D. Wood. 
in Civies and Government. 
Grades: 11, 12, 
World 
Yonkers, New York. 
rown-Woody Civics Test, Form B. By 
A. W. Woody. Kind: 
— 7 9 16. 11. 12 


Publisher: 


ment 
and College. 
Book 


Publisher: Company, 


Brown and C. 


World Book Company, 

New York. 

Burton Civics Tests. By W. H. 
Burton Kind: 


Yonkers, 
Burton 
Surve 

ntory P nose: ( nto 


mat Grade 6, i, Be and 
Publisher: World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York. 


Economics 


Council Economics 
H. Taylor, N. 
. 


nerican Test. By 
Barrons and Ben D. 


Survey. Grades: 11, 


Publisher: World 
Yonkers, New York. 


Book Company, 
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History 


Council European 
By H. J. Carman, W. C 


Wood. 


Hist 
and jen 


achievement in European Hist 
Grades: 10, 11, 12, and Colleg: 
Publisher: World Book Com; 
Yonkers, New York. 
Denny-Nelson 
By E. C. 


American History Tes? 


Denny and M. J. N 


Hist 
Book Comyr 


Achievement in American 
Publisher: World 
Yonkers, New York. 

Ely-Kinqg Tests in 
By Lena A. Ely Edith King 
Kind: Survey, diagnostic. Pur} 
These tests are a series of seven caré 
fully 


ing seven 


Histor 


{ merican 


and 


sealed standardized tests cov 

periods of American 

tory. Grades: 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
Publisher: Research Service C 
Los Angeles, California. 

Lynch American History Test. By 
Lynch. Kind: Survey. 


tainment 


Pu rpose 
ist 


covering specific 
period and 8. 


Publisher: The Educatioral Test 


reau, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Grades: 7 


Te st Batte rie 


Achievement Test, 
Wendall W 


Survey, Prognostic 


Indiana 
Forn 
Wright. 


Pu rpose: 


ompostte 
and D. By 
Kind: 
Achievement in 
Grades: 6, 7, and 8. 
Publisher: Bureau of Codperative Re 


search, Indiana University, Bloon 


nine sut 


jects. 


Indiana. 
Public School Achievement Test, Forn 


Jacob S. Orleans Kind 


ton, 


Lapp {merica 
Pur sam d 
Put ry 
ieal 
Diagnostic. Purpose: Achievement 
a. Readir b. arithmetic: ¢. arit 
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isoning: language usage; Miscellaneous 
e. spelling; f. grammar; g. history; Allport A. 8, Reaction Study. By G. W. 
geography ; i. nature study, and Allport and F. H. Allport Rind: 


health. Grades: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. Prognostic. Purpose: Personality. 
Publisher: Publie School Publishing Publisher: Houghton Mifflin Company, 


( Bloomington, Illinois. Boston, Massachusetts. 
Standard Achievement Test on Principles 
ok of Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
rene: eve Form 2. By C. W. Odell and M. E. 
crenz Tests in Fundamental Abilities Herriott. Kind: Surve y. Purpose: 
Visual Art. By Alfred S. Lewer- Knowledge of principles of teaching in 


Purpose: Includes nine tests in secondary schools. Grades: Prepared 


elemental abilities of visual art— for use by college instructors and city 


school superinte nts ine 
cuch as recognition of proportion, orig chool supe tendents and principal 


inality of line drawing, light and 
shade, knowledge of subject matter, 


in the selection, training, and guidance 
of high-school teachers. 

Publisher: Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Ilinois. 


Uliman-Clark Test of Classical Refer- 
tion of color. Grades: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, : and Allusions By Dr. B. I 


memory of proportion, analysis of 


9, 10, 11, 12, and College. Ullman and Grace Clark-Cunningham. 
Publisher: Research Service Company, Publisher: Bureau of Educational Re- 
Los Angeles, California. search and Service, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Dr. Dora V. Smith of the University children. The statistics of the B 
of Minnesota has recently completed a included fiftv-one state institutions, t]} 
two-vear experimer tnl investigation of private institutions, and two hundred 
; the effect of class size upon educational eighteen city day schools. Subnormal 
mn} effcieney under optimum moe thods of in backward children in city schools 
st tion in high-school English. The ex usually of higher mentality than are t 
periment was conducted in the Univer in state institutions, and are in 
of Minnesota High School. The first or lv during the pe riod of insty 
vear was devoted to an experimental de- City schools, therefore, report no assist 
i termination of Dr. Smith’s best small ants. Sex distribution is about the s 
class techniques of teaching and her best in private institutions, but city se] 
large-class techniques of teaching; then enroll about twice as many boys as girls 
the second year was devoted to an appli In order to make these handicapped 
eation of these optimum techniques to young people as nearly self-supporting 
asses of twenty-five and fifty pupils. possible, they are taught music, hous 
Some twenty specific outeomes were meas- hold arts, agriculture, manual tr: g 
ured. Three trained observers visited and 4nd certain trades, in addition t 
recorded every recitation. This repre usual academic subjects. 
i sents the most meticulously conducted and Under a subvention from the Nat | 
the most elaborately and analytically School Supply Association, Professors C 
measured experiment on class size at any Anderson John Guy Fowl 
educational level. the University of Wisconsin, aid | 
a v Subnormal and backward children in Mr. L. PF. Jones, Research Assistant, | 
By epecial schools and classes maintained by Prepared and published the second of 
city school systems increased from 10.890 ***#2 of studies dealing with school su 
to 51,614 duris cg the thirteen vears, 1914 plies and equipment. The present : 
1927, as shown by United States Bureau is entitled ‘‘Study of Budgeting and A 
of Edueation Bulletin, 1928, No. 5. The ‘tment of School Supplies.”” It 
ti: analysis of current practices in furt 
fo Udven of lower mentality ing and allotting instructional and 


torial supplies and of unit costs. 
doubled in ten years. The large growth PI ‘. 


in schools and in enrollment does not Mr. Elmer E. Sipe, Supervising Prir 
indieate that feehle-mindedness is on the eipal of the Burnham, Pennsylvania 
increase, but that better provision is Schools, has prepared a mimeographe j 


made for the care and instruction of such report of a unique use of the Stanford 


; 
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ment Test. The results of the ex 


- 


nt raised a number of critical is 

‘ nd revealed some arresting condi 

On this the thirtieth anniversary of 

the th of the juve nile court in Ame 

there are only two states without 

iw providing for a special court 

hildren. The first such court was 

- shed in Cook County, Illinois, in 

1800 under an act of the Illinois legis 

ature fostered by the Chicago Woman’s 

and the Bar Association. 

[It is presided over by the Honorable 

i M. Bartelme. Within the same vear 

the second juvenile court, that of Denver 

was iugurated under the leadership of 
Ber Lindsey. 

T surveys made by the National 


New York C 
the United States Children’s Bureau 


ion Association, ity, 
that many of these laws are seri 
isly inadequate and should be amended. 
4 revised 


nas recently been issued by the 


Standard Juvenile Court Law 
Associa 


believed 


tion which combines what are 

to be the best features of all of the 
juvenile court laws that have been en 
acted in forty-six states. 

Centralized schools in rural communi- 


ies have increased within recent years at 
the rate of approximately one thousand 
according to Bulletin, 1928, No. 
f the United States Rdu 


prepared by Timon Covert, As 


year, 
tureau of 
sistant Specialist in Rural Education. 


this of 


schools have been abandoned. The change 


Five times number one-teacher 


is attributed largely to improved roads. 


the modern larger and 
the 


ion of more highly trained teachers. 


school bus, and 


tt 


eT equipped schools under diree- 


The University of Pittsburgh has re 
g 


in with 


ently 


established, codperation 
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3383 


colleges in nstown, Uniont nd 
Eiri A recent University of Pitts! | 
Bulletin by the Division of Research in 
Higher Education, entitled **U: rsity 
of Pittsburgh and its Junior C ges,’ 
deseribes the be ng ar } pre status 
of this pioneer undertaking. 

Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, Head of tl 
Bureau of Curriculum Resea a. 
ers College, Columbia Universit ports 
that in an evaluat f tl v tl sand 
courses of studs the | por Kansas 
Teachers College ‘Curt | ( str 
tion, Lllustrated by Reading Skills 
Appreciation, and Reereat ec! 
judged to be outstanding Selected and 
abbreviated f ms of the ‘ xcs 
peared in No. 73 of Teaei | hed 
by the Kansas State Teachers Coll it 
Emporia, 

The current issue f Revie ( Le 
Education in the United S ( 
ada, published annually by the C 
Foundation for the Advar ‘ 
Teaching, summarizes, in Sect 
recent comprehensive presentati f 
facts and conclusions which recent! | 
peared in the six ndr pag re 
‘*Present-Day Law Sch he In t 
report the conelusion was reached that 
the process of imitation nd star 
ization which has characterized the aet 
ties of reformers of legal educat I 
ing the past forty vears n bn 
too far. The present need, it is i 
is for progressive differentiation, rathe 
than for standardizatior ot egal ed 
‘ation and of lawvers. 

Section II of the Revtew lists and dis 
cusses bar requirements 
Section IIT lists, with tl r tuition fe 
student attendance, and time required t 
complete their course, the one hundred 


at, 
local school boards of education, junior 
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seventy-three degree-conferring law 
schools of the United States and the ten 
Canadian schools. The Appendix con 
tains the current standards of the Ameri- 
ean Bar Association and of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools, and a 
list of the publications of the Carnegie 
Foundation dealing with legal education. 

A copy of the Review may be had 
without charge from the office of the 
Foundation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


City, 


President Frank J. Goodnow announces 
that on April eighth, the trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins University, acting upon 
the recommendation of the Academic 
Council, created the School of Higher 
Studies in Education and established the 
two new degrees of Master of Education 
and Doctor of Education. By this action, 
the graduate work in the Department of 
Education becomes, in part, a university 
unit parallel to the School of Higher 
Studies of the Faculty of Philosophy. 
In taking this action, the trustees of the 
University express their recognition of 
the distinctive position of publie and pri- 
vate schools in present day life, of the 
institutional need for the specific train 
ing of school officers and teachers, and 
of a more intensive and systematic study 
of educational problems. 

The Trustees also created an Advisory 
Board of the School of Higher Studies 
in Edueation, charged with the arrange- 
ment of the instruction of advanced stu- 
dents and of the examinations for the 
degrees of Doctor of Education and Mas- 
ter of Education. 

Students sdmitted to the new school 
must be graduates from an approved col- 
lege, or, in exceptional cases, have com- 
pleted two preliminary years in collegi- 
ate work. Candidacy for either of the 


degrees is restricted to teachers and 
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school officials with at least three vear 
of approved experience as teachers, s iper 
visors, or administrators, 

The formal requirements for the 
gree of Master of Education in 
minimum residence of two academi vea 
in the ease of college graduates a: 
three academic years in the case of other 
students, the satisfactory completion of 
not less than ten courses of two honrs 
per week for a year, and the preparat 
of an approved essay. College graduates 
accepted as candidates have the privil 
of completing the residence requirements 
for this degree by attendance at not less 
than eight sessions of summer courses 

In the case of candidates for the 
gree of Doctor of Education the requir 
ments inelude residence of not less ¢} 
three academic years in the case 
lege graduates and not less than f 
academie years in the case of other sty 
dents, one year of residence preferabl) 
the last—in Johns Hopkins Universit 
the satisfactory completion of suet 
courses in addition to those required for 
the degree of Master of Education as 
may be specified by the Department 
Edueation, the passing of required ex 
aminations and of an oral examination 
before the Advisory Board, and the prey 
aration and publication of a dissertat 

There are no formal requirements as 
to foreign languages, but each candidate 
shall be expected to have a knowledge of 
such foreign languages as are necessary 
to carry on his researches, these being de 
termined by the Department of Edu 
cation. 

The Trustees continued the present ar 
rangement whereby students in Educa 
tion so desiring may become candidates 
for the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy 
and Master of Arts under the Board of 
University Studies, in accordance with 
its regulation. 
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the vhth grade, 342 er eourses in an aid t 
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tered high school, 129 w raduated, placement and edueational nee of 
entered ec and were orad etnde? at 
In 1926 it was estimated that. out test is based unot 
1000 entering pupils, 720 vocabulary list in French. Insofar as 
r ed the eighth grade, 605 entered was possibl nly words in this list were pleat, abe 
' school, 432 reached the second year, used in the test. Since the material is 7" a 
21 reached the third vear, 262 reached 
a fourth year, 247 were graduated, 177 of +) \ , f Sixt French Text: See 
red college, and 48 were graduated. book wnguage Journal, XI (Feb 
ruary, 19 39 
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4 
; j such as is commonly presented in ele ninety There is a gain for } : 
mentary French textbooks, and since hy iy from semester to semester, but ¢ 
t ng practice follows quite closely the s are not uniforr **Mental ag 
: rar tion and mtent of such text norms’’ were computed for th 
} ‘ writer feels just in the teachers lesiring te eon pare 
lating tl content of the ex rea or mental age basis The ‘ 
4 age yielded by the Terman Group Test of 
rimner trvout of materinal« Mer Abil ras us 
na 4 ” ing up of the test items No satisfactory eriterion for + 
fort follow the pro haa ‘ aon nad other than that 
h edu ribed by Ruch and Stoddard. tests are largely based upon s 
. The ex ntal work on the test was classroom practice. The co 
t ! n three San Diego, California, high correlation for the test scores } 
cl : enteen Los Angeles, Califor arks in French is .40 (166 
| . junior and senior high schools; and silent reading skill is onl 
ls scattered thi chout merous factors contributing 
California, Ore , and Washington. In I cs Rel ty nts 1 
all, 4.01 lents were tested 862 ( 
The t of the teat varied These nte id nite n sat 
order to pr le the teacher with clues as degree of reliability Further invest 
j to the students’ ability to interpret sev tions of the reliability and validit 
narrative statements of geographical, M STACE B 
h 1. ther fact : nis nle Ntat T¢ rc] e Colle 
f leseription, poetie description, and scien San Diego, Col “a 
tific description. Each exercise includes 
a printed French paragraph followed by WE PLac 
. two questions, \ssuUMED MEAN? 
responses, I want to express my appreciation of 
; The organiza Professor Lincoln’s brief contributior 
test content gives clue to pearing in the Jar 
4 4 ' stated in the exercise; 2) to analyze the Assumed foeanr 
é reading MME for @ essential idea Svmonds wrote his i was | 
or element to lished in the April issue of the J 
grasp the NE 1 have hoped that someone would say just 
| what Professor Lineoln has said, f 
tive in form. Ls 
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‘time of pu lieation of Svmonds 


Finding of the Arithmetic 
lian for Grouped Data,’” 
‘paration a similar 
which was not submitted for 


since Symonds’ treatment 


e adequate as a presentation on which hi 


ssues, and the conclusions reached Thus his s¢ 
ppeared to he corre ct. Howe ver, 
he 


never falls 
Ss more recently attempted to 

Symonds’ position. For this reason not an m falling between $19.50 and 
following comments are offered: $20.50, 


issue usually turns on the choice 


he midpoint in sueh a class-interval as . ir 


Symonds places it at 22.0 and Journal « ‘ducational Research, XIX 
oln at 22.5. The writer agrees with 


! fer to the two views 
monds, but the choice of the midpoint 


. 
mens in such a way that they are depends upon our on 
it th nearest seale ste p. A simi- f e tes e haldi: ‘ 

tement may be made of other qual Lincoln, ¢ MeCall. Garrett. R 
s the Avres har lwriting seale ron Hi 4 

fillegas test for measur ng English ‘ 
sition. class-int of on ‘ 

Ith il i 
ed clear that I inv other re ¢ ends I moV. to 

r nit is to be assigned to a $ support | Kelley, Otis. 7 
A 
re. Seore on tests in 1 st of son, e, et treat 
te are to } tnken as po t of nterval havir limite 

ely Ss, If Y ens 3 14% it 19.5 to P05 nd f 
f 25 words on a spelling st correctly, reover, the niversal né 
t : no doubt whatsoever but that his cientists and mat} ticians Tt will he 8 
‘ ré s 56 percent. ly much as he en t t the choice s between 1 raing as 

knows in part how to spell the the obtained test score as a midpoint or as =" ae 
‘nai n lower limit of a c} 

exact asure f his a oft a class 

probably found somewhere Is suy ris his wit! 

percent, certainly not below. ner types of ar nts ] 
I repeat that am glad that Professor ne’ ctices ! th re 

e the rest of us who were nwilling ges obtained directly from ir 
ree with Prof rT 1 data test norms treat 

omething else Profs r Lineol at so that indivi | scores 
g else | sso sincoln 

R. L. Morton 
ana mar — } 

y ed by t shox 

quotations. 

HE MEANING OF TEST Score 

tion deals vith test reanits or echaol _ 

Note or 

eannot be taken ‘at its face val yee ae. 

score of ma test means that the in 

dividual made 20 points, and n most Ratan hye 
ee ses, attempted more items (italics min Dass 

re is always at least 20. and ee 

no 
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IS are f reed to choose het we en the ol 
I 1m value 20.0 and an arbitrary as 


which, save in a rare and sper 


shows a eannot well be taken as 20.5 


item to 


eluding this portion of the 


should be pointed out that ¢ 


re ordinarily fixed 20 consecutive items answé 
mentally so that the great majority rectly holds for any number of 


Is ¢ nswer all, or nearly all, the whether consecutive or not. 


within their power. The second quotation from I 


ne therefore that needs little comment. An iten 


but incompleted $20 is actually represented by $20.0! 


‘6 ansvend or ster in all our it s would show a relatively s 
‘ ‘ t around of fa 
‘ 1.4 ace ell Certainly tl 
} never 71.5: he 1s either | 5 nereent eorrect ¢ t 
9 78 af the aheer 
nts | be « sid Lit n’s ric see! ) ( 
re eres te the time limits not i 
‘ ( g §f9O0 teet does not exist. and if it did. 
hot r ] hel he useless for t rnoses of met 
twe tems), and who was sider t} eeneral ease, 20 correct 
at troenty-firet wher time n additional items attempted but 
finer at ld have val 0) If e assuT a finer f 
ereait +} m men manté ne partial 
pleted it Cor this wnartial cords f °0 for a pupil att 
er t w ld e: his theoretieal s re to eeven additional items micht ’ 
TI estion is wher If we assume a 0 4 1 4 0 
} fy n the same fully as likel 
situation, 20.5 is logical value for the oj,) ense already considered. The ¢ 
averne number of attemr co eaticeal acoy does not fall wit 
7 nletu e for the group. Can we go fur lir ‘ on and } ‘ 
ther and assum ©°0.5 is also tl averace eontrary. n ht take on almost ar 
feo ber correct? Granti value, It is to be noted that 
7 
£0.5 to represent the attempts or compl not made anv assumptions be t 
vill sta the ‘ny eor ones explicith stated in +3 
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t mean * il statements of our data. More * et 
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_ S educational age was found to be 
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IQ « 97, suggesting that 
Harold’s IQ, as at first determined, was '“A Bright Boy Journal of Educat 
Research, TI December, 1920), pp. 865-68 
too lov is fae ‘asily accounted “Harold—A Second Report.” Jour 
age of Educational Research, XI (March, 19 
for, sinee ; g rror at the age of 4-1 pp. 281-34 
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things 

Of things immortal and as near divine 

As you would tolerate a mortal man 

To write. And make me worthy to be 
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A poet when the crities end their work 

When none to criticisé Thee 

Then give me my reward and not before 

I ask this through Thy Holy Son. 


Amen. 
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y a Although successful in several lines of 
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articles which he reads in ma 
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The high school which Harold attends lives, tow! about three tl ' 
ts tw f] rial lite } ante manager of t 
Recently (A} 94 1928) these societies theat recently announced an ar 
’ Harold was one of two selected to rey residents of the neigl rhood wer 
sent his own s ety in de ting He and mitted to stage a sl Ss Snemeas 
scored the debates on a point seale, giv Hs 1 won first prize His st 
; ng Harold 269 points, his lh ie 251, sisted simp! n getting up on tl 
7 and their opponents 254 and 255. It is and announcing that if anyone ir 
noteworthy that Harold was the only de group W 1 state his or her nat 
bater who 8] entirelv wit} t manu Harold 1d rive the licens 
y script or notes Even in his rebuttal he of his or h iutomobile. Ove 
made no u * notes of ar scription dred people aceepted this el 
Other debaters had anticipated the argu Harold responded correct] ! 
> ments of their opponents and had ears two cases. These two were trave ’ 
fully written it rebuttal speeches in who snent but a small part e 4) . 
; advance at home Several years ago his } : 
‘ Harold is much interested in religious formed the habit of regularly : 
ind church matters, as may be gathered Harold the telephone numbers ' ht 
‘ from his poen He takes an active part might wish to use, thus saving 
; n t vork of their local church, in convenience of consulting the direct 
4 cluding the Young People’s Society Just now Harold is much interest t 
| =e Ha lis s | for his age but is in collecting autographs. He has sucee 
: good | h. Dur the last vear he was in getting those of President ar Mrs 
never absent from school. His weight is Coolidge, Ex-President Taft, R 
seventy-three pounds Other physical Kipling, E. A. Robinson, Chief Just 
3 measures probably hat one would Marshall of the Ohio Supreme Court, ar 
expect f t data given in our sec Governor Vic Donahey of Ohio. H 
¥ ond a int prizes very highly the twenty-lin 
Many aneedotes might be related indi- written to him by Mr. Robinson, wi : 
; eat r the extent f Hlarol l’s one of his favorite poets 
i interests and the extent t the movies 
bie trip to Athens, stated that he could 
- not tell the distance exactly because, me. I tl po j 
‘*The trip part of the speedometer is and I en st 
, ut of order.’’ Harold listened to this, y 
emiled and politely 1, «Tt is 
the odometer that is How 
many readers of Journal have 
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Do the readers of « irnal 
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for the « Answe 
here is much work being 
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sent in the objective, 
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hiect In a recent report 
euch a study in high-school physics, 
= the acquisition of the essential facts; of 
nvestivator concludes that the show 
| that subject.’? Is this such an 
nv was wer than should | ex 1 
‘*obvious’’ assumption? Can thinkers be 
} NS 
eted.’’ and gives the impression that 
nroduced. except by chance. when the at 
r teaching was largely responsible, 
tention is centered only ability to re 
h. of course, not actually making 
book and the lawyer his library for t! 
Sines ihis study inracte! evstematie recall of needed +e 
several of its kind, both as to method eeas lies in ability to use rather than to NP ae ee 
J 
and eoncl and sin renorte 
i eoncliusions, and mee it 1s epo recall. In an edito ala f v1 a 
I such @& Way that it can be studied ther mn in this same ee Charters 
‘ icism which is not of in thinking in order to prepare him to er age 
not have access to meet future conditions 
\ second qu stion is involved in the in 
Results of teaching we vestigator’s interpretation of his findings 
“brief-answer’? type concludes that pupils . . . have 
na ri nsv I eon ides in th pupi 
Miller, Paul S. “A 2 Thid., page 120 ae 
ration of the Efficiency “The Curriculum of the Future Journal Se se 
Physics Jour f Educational Research, XV February, 
h. XV (February, 1 1929), pp. 141-142 
by 
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«+ not eq ed these f ts, that is, 777 only a small part of that thing, ¢ some 
wh should have acquired. thing else entirely. This study sets 
tat now &@ range of correct itself up as measuring the efficien ¢ 

| é to t v-four, with a ri high-school physics instruction, ar 
oe f 9 The perfect score would Hl reality it attempts the measurement 
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nter-q ve range 13 only an insignificant phase of th 
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NOTABLE NEW TESTS 


Orleans 
Algebra Prognosis Test 
Geometry Prognosis Test 


By Joseph B. Orleans and J. S. Orleans 


These tests provide a basis for determining with 
accuracy the ability of students to learn algebra or 
geometry before they begin study of these important 
subjects. They will assist you in overcoming teaching 
difficulties, in reducing percentage of failures, in making 
work with individual students more effective. 


Burton Civics Tests 


By William H. and Virginia N. Burton 


Probably the most comprehensive test in civics 
available for grades 5to9. It affords a reliable inven- 
tory of the student’s general knowledge of political, 
economic, and social civics. The differentiated grade 
norms are a valuable feature. 


Send for further information and for our latest 
Catalog of Standard Tests 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Just Published 


STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 


Higher Grades 


Middle Grades 


Lower Grades 


The Outstanding Features of this Series are: 


I. Careful and exact grading of all work included for 
each book, each grade, and each topic. 
II. Practical problems selected through a study of the 
actual computing business world. 
III. Clear cut explanations. 
IV. Particular emphasis on various modern teaching devices. 
V. Unusual attention paid to arithmetic language. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22d Street Chicago, Illinois 


Outstanding Books for Teachers 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN 
EDUCATION 
by Koos. $1.25 


TESTING INTELLIGENCE 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 
by Levine & Marks. $2.00 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
by Snedden. $3.50 


A GUIDE TO LITERATURE 
FOR CHARACTER 
TRAINING 
by Starbuck & Shuttleworth. $2.00 


ADULT LEARNING 
by Thorndike. $2.25 


Chicago 


New York Boston The Macmillan Company Atlanta | 


THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY AND THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
by Chubb. Revised. In press 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
by Colvin & poe Revised 


SCHOOL CLUBS 
by McKown. In press 


PROGRESSIVE PRACTICES 
IN DIRECTING LEARNING 
by Palmer. In press 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES 
OF EDUCATION 
by Thorndike & Gates. $1.60 
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